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nsumed, repairs made to buildings or 


{ rmined. 


| equipment. 


‘ash disbursements. 
iperficial inquiry will demonstrate the 
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-INANCING EDUCATION ON A 


SCIENTIFIC BASIS' 


) determine accurately the cost of edu- 
, and to be able to predict costs are 
the 
roach to the financing of education. It 


sie requirements of scientific 
en been assumed that costs are easily 
The literature of education 
ds with statements of current 


costs 
the amounts invested in buildings 
Neither one of these fig- 
s, nor both of them combined, represent 

eurate measure of the cost of educa- 

Costs are sometimes figured in terms 
Again, even a very 


t that cash disbursements do not repre- 
t real costs. 

The cost of education for any year or 
riod of years is determined by money’s 
rth used up during that time. 


The eur- 
costs for personal service, supplies 


equipment and the like, obviously repre- 
sent money ’s worth used during any period. 


S 


Alit 


pute d 


interest paid on debts outstanding for 


tes, plant and equipment has usually been 


ided in the estimates of cost. It is just 
mportant to inelude charges for the 
reciation of plant and equipment and 
interest on the value 
lings and equipment. The 


of sites, 


ease of 


epreciation is very simple. Buildings and 
lipment do wear out and must be re- 


ed. Those who have figured school 
ve usually left out the item of im- 


ted interest, and yet money invested in 


buildings and equipment, and by 


lress delivered before Section Q, the Ameri- 


ciation Advancement of Science, 


1924. 


for the 


n, D. C., December 30, 
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Number 531 
reason of that fact withdrawn from other 
use, is Just as real a charge as money spent 
for personal services or interest paid on 
bonded debt. 

The total cost is therefore the sum of the 
current expenses, the charge for deprecia- 
tion, and the interest on the value of sites, 
This total 


may be called the annual accrued economic 


building and equipment. cost 
cost. 

It is interesting to note that for the years 
1910 to 1922, inclusive, in the State of New 
York, the cash disbursements were larger 
than the annual accrued economic cost in 
eight years out of the thirteen. For the 
1916 to 1920, inclusive, 
were the 
This situa- 


five-year period 
cash disbursements less than 
annual accrued economic cost. 
tion is as we should have expected it, since 
in an expanding school system in a state 
increasing in population the cash disburse- 
ments for buildings and equipment will 
tend in normal times to be larger than the 
charge which may be legitimately figured 
for the particular year or period under 
consideration. The expenditure of money 
for equipment of a new building, for ex- 
ample, is usually charged against the bud- 
get of the current year, while the equip- 
ment may reasonably be expected to have 
a life of from ten to twenty years. In like 
manner the investment in a school site, or 
in a new building, if it be greater at the 
time the site is bought or the building con- 
structed than the depreciation charge plus 
the interest on the investment, the cash dis- 
bursements will be greater than the accrued 
economic cost. 

It is necessary, if accurate costs are to 
be determined, to discover just what the 
should be the 
For the State 


depreciation charge for 


period under consideration. 
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of New York we found that 1 1/5 per cent. 
of the original cost of a building should be 
charged for depreciation in each succeed- 
ing year. It is apparent, of course, that 
if we have available only present values a 
larger percentage of the present value must 
be charged off for depreciation than the 
1 1/3 per cent. caleulated upon the basis 
This figure for depre- 
There 


of the original cost 
ciation is not uniformly applicable. 
are cases in which a larger percentage of 
the original cost would have to be charged 
each vear, and there are just as clearly the 
cases of modern fireproof structures in 
which this charge is probably too high. In 
our study of the State of New York we 
found that 2 per cent. is the best figure to 


use in determining the depreciation of 
school buildings in the eities of the State 
of New 


ured on the 


York, the depreciation being fig- 
present value of these build- 
ings, and 3 per cent. the best figure to use 
in connection with rural school buildings, 
figuring depreciation upon the same basis. 
The detail of the methods by which these 
conclusions are reached is reported in 
Volume I of the 
quiry, ‘‘The Financing of Education in the 


Edueational Finance In- 
State of New York’’. The popular supposi- 
tion that 
sites will offset depreciation in buildings 


inerease in the values of school 


was found to be without any foundation in 
fact for the city of New York. It seems 
entirely probable that little or no allowance 
should be made in any community for such 
appreciation. 

Having determined the cost of education 
accurately, the next step in the develop- 
ment of a scientific procedure is in the 
for predicting 


determining of a method 


costs. Three suggestions are available from 
the investigations undertaken by the Edu- 
cational Finance Inquiry Commission. The 
first of these proposes that we estimate costs 


by determining what costs have been over 


a period of years, plot these costs for each 
the 


year in terms of number of dollars 
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spent, and then project the line of 
for the years lying immediately 
This regression line allows for increas: 
to forees already at work in the com: 
which tend to expand the program 
as for increases in population. Why 
plied to the State of New York t! 
mates derived by this method indic 
accrued economie cost for public edu 
in 1930 of $226,000,000 as compar: 
$168,000,000 for 1921. 

A second method of estimating costs 
poses that we measure the additiona 
involved in raising standards, or in it 
ing the load which the schools must ¢ 
Caleulations were made in several fields 
the State of New York with 
results. For example, if all teachers i: 
State of New York 
entering the 
training equivalent to two years of nom 
after 


interest 


were to be requ 
before profession to 


school training having gradu 
from a standard high school, the eco 
volved would be: For the training 
teachers entering the profession, $: 
000; for additional salaries to these bett 
trained teachers as compared with th 
well trained teachers replaced, $1,294, 
capital outlay 

the 
teachers,- $173,000; depreciation o1 
buildings, $51,000. It 
that the 
ing teachers of standard training 
State of New York 
place those with less training would 
$3.730.000. 


interest on requir 


buildings for schools training 
appears, ther 


annual additional cost of pr 


schools of the 


A caleulation concerning the cost of « 
tinuation schools based upon the assu 
tion that all of continuation school ag 
registered in high schools, be enrolled 
continuation schools develops the 
to carry fully into effect the present st 
law for continuation schools in New \ 
State would result in an additional an! 
eost of $4,700,000. By similar study 
each group enroll 


age 


numbers in 
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t was developed that a requirement 
children six years of age be in 
‘e upon school would add an 

cost of $1,770,000. <A 


he inadequacy of the present school 


rough mea- 


particularly as indicated by part- 

d over-size classes, develops the fact 

n annual cost of $11,200,000 would be 
iired in the State of New York to re- 
the 
sed eosts made upon the basis of the 


is situation. In estimate of 


ssion line allowance is certainly made 


rogress in all these particulars for 

n the second method a specifie figure 
ven. The value of the second method 
1s against the first is found in a reliable 
estimate which ean be used as a basis for 
termining the cost of a particular policy, 
sought to put it into effect immedi- 


f 


Such ealeulations should always be 
by those interested in the develop- 
t of publie education when they pro- 
se particular legislation for a state, or 
change in policy is advocated for 

i local school system. 
A third method of predicting costs devel- 


by Professor H. C. Morrison in his 
study of the State of Illinois made for the 
lueational Finance Inquiry bases the 


estimates of the ‘‘terminal’’ costs of publie 
education on eosts now found in some par- 
ular school system. His figures seek to 
liscover ‘‘the approximate ultimate, cur- 
up-keep eost of the present policies in 

e cities under investigation, assuming no 
‘rease in population and no change in the 
al level of salaries and commodity 
prices.’’ Dr. Morrison found in these IIli- 
nois cities the following school enterprises 
being supported in one or more of these 
localities: The junior college, high school, 
elementary school, kindergarten, continua- 
n school, evening school, special school 

r defectives and delinquents, ungraded 
school for the maladjusted, fresh-air school 
tubercular children and summer 

ls. The method of calculating costs 
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by this method is based upon the fact that 
new enterprises once established tend to 
increase their enrollments and to expand 
toward the natural population limit 

For example, while in the country as a 
whole 25 per cent. of the children of high 
school age are enrolled in these institutions, 
in one of the Illinois cities it was discovered 
that practically 100 per cent. of this ag 
This 
same situation may conceivably be devel- 
The ulti- 


when 


group were attending the high school 


oped for each other enterprise. 
mate cost, therefore, is found only 
this maximum of enrollment is taken as the 
basis for ealeulating the cost. Professor 
Morrison also holds that ‘‘terminal costs 
are more likely to be based on the highest 
cost of service now found rather than on 
the average cost.”’ 

This determination of the ultimate cost 
is valuable for one who would propose the 
financing of a program of education over 
a large area as good as the best now offered 
We 


shall have to depend upon the other meth- 


in any community within that area. 


ods described above for the prediction of 
costs for the next year or for the next few 
years in any state or in any locality. 
There developed in the work of the Edu- 
eational Finance Inquiry the interesting 
fact that costs of education are for the most 
part not curriculum costs. From both the 
New York inquiry and from the study in 
Illinois it appears that for communities of 
10,000 population or over an expansion of 
the curriculum in secondary schools will 
add from practically nothing to a maximum 
of 20 per cent. to the cost of this type of 
education. In the elementary school addi- 


tions to the curriculum need not involve 
any additional costs. 

Another type of inquiry important for 
the more adequate financing of public edu- 
found in the 


be effected 


eation is determination of 


economies which can without 


interference with the efficiency of the pro- 
not 


gram of edueation offered. There is 
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time to report in detail the results of the 
field. 
examples of economies will indicate the 


investigations made in this Two 


possibilities in this direction. In two cities 
in which the writer of this paper has re- 
cently directed surveys it was discovered 
that the small school unit necessarily in- 
volved a larger per capita cost than was 
This fact to- 
gether with a traditional school organiza- 


found in the larger units. 


tion and a desire to maintain as many 
teaching positions as possible gave a varia- 
tion in one of these cities of from $62 per 
year per capita in average daily attendance 
to $104 per year per pupil. The other case 
is that of the planning of school buildings. 
In a building recently studied it was found 
that only 39 per cent. of the floor area was 
In other 
buildings this percentage runs from 50 to 
60 per cent. 
quate planning of buildings is apparent 
from this single illustration. It would be 
possible to indicate, as well, that the organi- 
zation of the school within the building so 
utilize all the as nearly 
all of it as is possible for each hour during 
the day; the proper standardization, buy- 
ing and distribution of instructional and 
other supplies will make possible a saving 
which in the aggregate will amount te tens 
of thousands of dollars. 


devoted to instructional purposes. 


The saving in cost by the ade- 


as to space or 


The size of the unit of school support is 
of the utmost importance in the discussion 
A large 
majority of those who are engaged in pub- 
lic education profess their allegiance to the 
ideal of equality of opportunity. This 
ideal is given concrete expression in the 
proposal that an adequate minimum educa- 
tional opportunity should be provided for 
every child and that the effort should be 
uniform in terms of the burden of taxation. 
This idea is not, however, ordinarily inter- 
preted to preclude the possibility of any 
particular community offering at its own 


of the financing of education. 


expense a particularly rich and costly edu- 
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cational program. The several states ha 
professed to seek the realization of 
ideal through the appropriation of stat, 
funds to local school systems. Progress 
this direction has, however, been most 
satisfactory except in a few states. \ 
still depend very largely upon local 

tion for the support of our schools and 1 
local tax is usually a tax on real propert 
A significant contribution to this field has 
been made in recent years by the State 
Maryland in its plan for distributing st 
funds to the several counties, 
Professor Paul R. 


and in t 
Mort 
‘*The measurement of educational need 


research of 


No one who is willing to seek to rea 
the ideal of equality of opportunity on 
scientific basis can subscribe to the pra 
tices now commonly found in the sever 
states in the distribution of state money: 
in support of education. The fundament 
considerations which should determin: 
states’ contribution to the local school sys 
tem may be listed as follows: 

1. The need of the local community measured 
terms of the cost necessarily involved in providi: 
a minimum educational offering to all th 
dren residing within the school area. 

2. A uniform local tax based upon an equal 
assessment throughout the state. 

3. State support to make up the difference: 
tween the amount produced by the uniforn 
tax and the amount required to maintain thi 
mum acceptable program of education. 

These factors are all measurable, as Pr 
fessor Mort has shown. For the Stat 
New York a one-teacher school with less 
than 27 pupils is found to be equivalent 
cost to that involved in educating 27 chil 
dren in the elementary schools in a larger 
school system. The cost of high schoo! 
education is found to be approximat 
double that of elementary school educat 
With a simple formula based upon 
number of weighted pupils, as indicat 
above, measure of the cost required to p! 
vide the minimum program can be deter 
mined. In like manner the revenu 
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ts from a uniform tax rate can be 
P culated. The part that the state must 
in support of education, if this uni- 
acceptable opportunity is to be pro- 
ed. can then be caleulated. It is to be 
‘ted that those who subscribe to the 
trine of equality cf opportunity will be 
ling in the years which lie ahead to seek 
realize this ideal by means of this scien- 


: procedure. 
It is equally appropriate that we examine 
situation with respect to the obligation 
the nation for the support of public 
education. We have upon the authority 
of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search the fact that the per capita income 

the people of the several states varies 
from as little as $345 in one state to $874 
in another. The importance of publie edu- 

tion to our national welfare is not denied. 
'o invoke the doctrine of states’ rights to 
prevent the nation from bearing its just 
share of the cost of publie education is to 
propose that the accomplishment of a great 
national purpose shall depend upon bur- 
dening the people of one state many times 
as heavily as are those of another state. 
The mobility of our population, and the 
fact of free economic intercourse among 
the states establish beyond a doubt the 
overwhelming importance of providing a 
minimum aeceeptable opportunity for edu- 
ation for all the children of America. 
Simple justice requires that the nation 
share with the states the responsibility for 
the support of education. Our national 
history with its consistent record of aid to 
the states in the establishment of their 
school systems, and in support of special 
enterprises deemed important to the na- 
tional welfare, would seem to indicate that, 
when the period of reaction is over, we 
shall go forward to the further realization 
of the Ameriean ideal through larger na- 
tional support. 

Many other considerations of budgetary 

procedure, of accounting, of financing eapi- 


tal outlays, and the like, are involved in the 
thorough-going scientific program for the 
financing of education. We have available 
in all these fields, in investigations al- 
ready completed, a sound basis for a greatly 
improved procedure. Progress is depen- 
dent upon the organization of our state and 
local school systems in such manner as to 
secure the services of professionally trained 
men and women in all administrative of- 
fices. In most of the states larger units of 
administration must be created in order to 
secure the higher type of professional ser- 
vice demanded. The program of studies 
offered in our universities for the training 
of school superintendents must be devel- 
oped to provide more adequate instruction 
and practice in solving the problems of 
educational finance. It is only as further 
investigations in the economics of education 
and more complete professionalization of 
the work of the school executive are carried 
forward that we can hope for the financing 
of education on a scientifie basis. 
GreorGce D. STRAYER 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


AN ILLITERACY PROGRAM!’ 





Tue purpose of this paper is to set forth 
the situation in the United States with 
regard to illiteracy, to set up a goal 
toward which to work and suggest the 
agencies by which the goal may be attained. 
Very few of the facts contained in this 
paper are new. They are to be found in 
the various bulletins of the National Edu- 
cation Association and of the United States 
Bureau of Education and in magazines 
and other publications, but so far as the 
author knows they have never been brought 
together as this paper proposes to do. 

Before we can intelligently discuss the 
problems of illiteracy we must agree upon 

1 Read before the National Council of Education, 
Washington, 1924. 
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a definition of illiteracy. Official reports 
which are quoted whenever this subject is 
upon the 
To the Census Bureau 


discussed are based Census 
Bureau's definition. 
an illiterate is a person who eontfesses that 
The 


census enumerator gave no tests and re- 


he can not write in any language. 
And yet under these 
conditions the returns for 1920 
revealed 4,931,905 illiterates. Here, then, 


are approximately five millions above the 


quired no proots. 


census 


age of ten who confess that they can not 
write in any language. It has been gen- 
erally assumed in discussing the census 
figures that inability to write carries with 
it the inability to read. This is not the 
ease. In some American schools writing is 
not or at least was not taught in the lower 
grades and some adults who attended such 
schools learned to read without learning to 
write. Some immigrants can read but not 
write. They say that in the schools they 
attended in their native country writing 
required. 500,000 
could read but not write were listed by the 


But who is an illiterate? 


was not persons who 
Census Bureau. 
Clearly from a practical social point of 
view it is one who has not mastered the 
arts of reading and writing sufficiently to 
use them in daily life. And this implies 
ability to read the newspaper and to write 
at least family letters. Unfortunately, we 
have no census of a state or of a community 
based on such a definition. However, we 
have some very illuminating and disturb- 
ing data furnished by the tests given the 
men in the first army draft at the begin- 
ning of the world war. It will be remem- 
bered that leading psychologists through 
carefully devised examinations tested the 
mental ability of more than 1,500,000 men 
in the first army draft to determine the 
line of service for which they were best 
fitted. These tests incidentally revealed 
the condition of literacy among these men. 
The results showed that 24.9 per cent. of 
the men examined could not read ordinary 
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English or write a letter home. Her 

a practical test of literacy and the finding 
were humiliating and alarming. Taking 
the army tests as a basis, it is reaso1 

to accept the conclusion of the Llliterac 
Commission of the National Edueati 
Association that there are approximate}; 
20,000,000 of our population above the ag 
of ten who are practically illiterate, i¢., 
who ean not effectively use reading 
writing in any language in their d 
lives. 

The standing of the United States among 
the leading nations of the world with re! 
erence to illiteracy is not flattering to our 
pride. Our rank is tenth, with an illiter 
acy percentage based on the census of 192 
of 6 per cent., while Germany and Denmar! 
lead the list with a percentage of less t! 
two tenths of one per cent. Our nearest 
contestants for undesirable honors 
France, with 4.9 per cent., and England 
with 1.8 per cent. of illiterates. 

Here, then, is our situation. Now let 
look for causes. Outstanding are t! 
inadequate schools, inadequate and u 
foreed compulsory attendance laws 
immigration. Immigration is a large 
tor, as it supplies two fifths of our illite: 
ates. 
to blame immigration for most of our il 
erates, but the fact is that three fifths, t 
is, three millions of our five million illiter 
ates are native born, and of the native-borr 
illiterates approximately one and a quarte! 
million are white and one and three quarte! 
million are colored. We then must blam 


ourselves and no one else for our three m 


Our ignorance and pride incline 


lion native illiterates above the age of ter 
The cause of this native illiteracy is tw 
fold—poor school facilities and unenfore 
compulsory school attendance laws. 
some of our states which rank well edu 
tionally we are still breeding illiterates 


sections which are sparsely settled and 
certain states which are educational!) 
tarded the situation is extremely dish 
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We have decreased illiteracy but 
er cent. in ten years, and the last cen- 
turns show a half million native-born 
the ages of ten and 


rates between 
and, what is more alarming, the 
ivailable figures for a complete year 


that 1,437,783 children between the 
ten and thirteen did not attend 
wl a single day. Unless we mend our 
ys the problem of illiteracy will vex us 

. hundred years. 
But why bother about illiteracy? There 
s less of it in the United States and in the 
d than ever before. What if a few 
millions of adults and children above ten 
irs old not read or write? The 
in race existed on this planet several 
ion years before written language was 
vented. There are enough who are liter- 
ite to look after the concerns of humanity. 
the illiterates enjoy their ignorance. 
reply to this let-alone argument is 
reefold: The first 
second is economie and the last is patriotic. 
In the first place, then, we campaign against 
illiteracy for the purpose of subtracting 
from human misery and adding to human 
In this day of print, when the 
sleepless printing presses are turning out 
tons of literature in the form of daily 
papers, of magazines and of books, in this 
day when the world, so far as intereommu- 
nication is concerned, has shrunk to the 
size of a county of a century ago, it is 
pathetie to think that there are millions 
who are unable to get instruction or enjoy- 
it from the printed page. When for any 
reason whatsoever we are personally de- 
prived for a time of the pleasure of reading 
we begin to appreciate in a small degree 
pathetic condition of those to whom 
written language is an impenetrable mys- 
tery. The humiliation and the loss of self- 
respect which come to those who are illiter- 
ite is something we can only imagine. I1- 
literacy is a badge of inferiority, a disgrace 
h is felt by every one to a more or less 


can 


is humanitarian, the 


happiness, 


Vv 
\ ( 
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degree who is a victim of it. The testimony 
of those who in adulthood have learned to 
read and write is touching and compelling 
A world-wide war against illiteracy would 
be justified on purely altruistic grounds, 
for happiness is a legitimate human goal. 
But 
well. 
army travels upon its stomach. 


there are other considerations as 
It was a maxim of Napoleon that an 
So does a 


We 
are assured by the world’s best authorities 


nation: so does the entire human race. 


that the human race is nearing a critical 
situation so far as food supply is concerned. 
Most of the nations of the old world have 
already arrived at the stage of overpopula- 
The new world is approaching the 
saturation point. It will require all the 
enlightenment and that the 
world can muster to safely adjust popula- 
tion and food supply. The hope of the 
worl in this direction lies in the develop- 


tion. 


intelligence 


ment, popularization and spread of scien- 
tific knowledge. Here enters education. It 
takes educated brains to produce wealth. 
The illiterate is economically inefficient and 
unproductive both for himself and for so- 
Compare the most illiterate and the 
least illiterate states with the 
production of wealth and note how the 
In 1920 
the per capita production of wealth in the 


ciety. 
respect to 


balance tips in favor of literacy. 


five states which had maintained the most 
the 
Ayres scale was nearly double that in the 
five states which had maintained the most 
inefficient Franklin K. 
Lane estimated that illiteracy is costing the 
nation $825,000,000 annually. The ecommis- 
sion on waste in industry estimates an an- 
nual loss of $1,000,000,000 in the United 
States on account of preventable sickness. 


efficient school systems measured by 


school systems. 


These amounts each approach closely the 
total cost of our public schools. The only 
remedy for these enormous losses is educa- 
tion. Illiteracy breeds ignorance, unpro- 
health 


econom ic 


ductiveness, poverty, ill and low 


moral standards. For reasons 
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alone the struggle against illiteracy must 
continue. 

Sut there is another consideration which 
impels us forward in the effort to eradicate 
illiteracy, and that is patriotism—our inter- 
est in the stability and perpetuity of our 
political and social institutions. With a 
faith in the political capabilities of the com- 
mon man, which to the rest of the world 
seemed fanatical, this nation established 
manhood and has added womanhood suf- 
frage, and in several states the primary, 
the initiative, the referendum and the re- 
call have been adopted. The government 
of this mighty nation is in the hands of the 
Publie opinion elects our officials 
The bal- 


lot is at once the hope and the menace of 


people. 
and controls them while in office. 


It is a savor of life 
unto life or death unto death. An ignorant 
ballot is a menace and a threat, an ingelli- 
gent ballot is a well-placed stone in the 
foundation of the republic. 


all democratie nations. 


A voter who 
can not read is necessarily a prey of the 
demagogue and the political and social 
The number of such voters is 
1920 4,333,111 illiterates 
were twenty-one years or over, and conse- 
In many of our states this 
unintelligent mass would be sufficient to 
turn an and decide tremendous 
In the old New 
Englanu days the town meeting was the 
forum of publie discussion and through 
such discussion the intelligent though illit- 
erate man could become informed on public 
That day is gone forever and 
the printed page in book or magazine or 
daily press is the source of information. A 
voter who can not use the printed page can 
not hope to be informed and consequently 
is a dangerous voter. The country can not 
safely perpetuate him. 

We have now considered the present sit- 


profiteer. 
appalling. In 


quently voters. 


eleetion 
issues of social significance. 


questions. 


uation, the eause which produced it and 
the reasons for an unceasing campaign 


against illiteracy. It remains to consider 
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our objectives, ultimate and immediat 
and the methods by which they are to by 
attained. Of course, our ultimate objectiy: 
is the banishment of illiteracy from th, 
United States. Our first immediate obje 
tive should be the stoppage of the supp): 
of illiteracy. We stand to-day in the situa. 
tion of a man who is pulling victims out o 
a river while some one above is throwing 
them in. He has a perpetual job. The 
only sensible thing for him to do is to dis 
pose of the men throwing the victims 
Analogously, it should be our first business 
to stop the creation of illiterates. A ger 
eration at most could settle the matter i 
no more illiterates were bred. 

We have found that 
been responsible for 2,000,000 of our illiter 


immigration has 


ates. Our new immigration laws will 


greatly reduce though they have not yet 
wholly stopped the influx of illiterates fron 


alien lands. The Bureau of Immigratior 
reports that 11,356 persons who could not 
read or write were admitted to this country 
during 1923. 

The second source of illiterates is insu! 
ficient schooling. Here the line of 
eedure is evident. Our states that 
backward educationally must have mo 
and better schools. If the amendment 
eliminate child labor becomes effective, as 
no doubt it will, one source of illiterac 
will be stopped, for when states quit work 
ing their children there is hope that the; 
will send them to Throughout 
many of our states there must be a bett 
enforcement of the compulsory education 
laws. No blow at illiteracy would be more 
effective than one delivered against laxity 
in the enforcement of the laws compelling 
school attendance. Need or greed or 
indifference of parents should not be per 
mitted to rob the children of the United 
States of their rightful inheritance through 
the public schools and to weaken our social 
and political structure through the breed- 
ing of illiterates. 


school. 


yr 
el 
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prevention of illiteracy through bet- 
--hool facilities and a rigid enforcement 


ttendanee laws is clearly up to the 
rotes. An educational eampaign of a fer- 
| type is needed in some states to create 
and set up 
so hard to change as custom. 


ideals new standards. 


is stands in the way of what should 


; equally true that the education of 
illiterates belongs to the state. Il- 
teracy is a social blight and the resources 
he state should be pledged to its re- 
i. A matter of such general concern 
uld not be left to philanthropy. A state 
vram administered through the office of 
state superintendent of education is the 
| and approved method of procedure. 
Another immediate objective should be 
writing on the statute books of every 
state a literaey requirement for voting. As 
is already been stated, an illiterate ballot 
dangerous ballot. Earlier in this paper 
statement was made that in some states 
there are enough illiterate voters to decide 
anelection. In an attempt to discover what 
the several states are doing to insure an 
intelligent ballot the writer sent the follow- 
ing questionnaire to the state superinten- 
t of education of each of the states: 


} 
1€] 


Does your state impose a literacy test for 
voters? 
~) In your opinion is it effective in its nature 
and operation? 
In what year was the literacy law enacted? 


The replies show that thirty-three states 
have no literacy qualifications for voters. 
Fifteen have such qualifications. Of the 
seven, namely, California, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
New York and South Carolina, state that 

law requiring education qualifications 
We may 


teen, 


‘or voters is reasonably effective. 
reasonably challenge some of these replies. 
Massachusetts has had a literacy test for 

ters since 1780, while the New York law 


was passed in 1921. The writer has not 
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investigated the nature and efficacy of these 
state laws, with the exception of New 
York’s. 

A constitutional amendment adopted by 
the state of New York provides that all new 
voters shall pass a literacy test and the leg- 
islature has placed the issuing of literacy 
certificates in the hands of the Board of 
Regents of New York University. The law 
is in successful operation and is a model 
for the other states to copy. It is likely 
that no single act would call the attention 
of the American publie to the subject of 
illiteracy more than legislation making lit- 
eracy a qualification of all new voters. 

So far our attention has been centered 
upon those who can not read or write in 
any language, but we must not overlook the 
ten million immigrants who, though they 
can read and write their native tongue, are 
illiterate so far as English is concerned. 
These, too, should be included in our pro- 
gram. We should not trust the interpreta- 
tion of our social and political institutions 
and traditions to a foreign language press, 
not so much from fear of wrong motives on 
the part of such a press as of inherent in- 
ability to understand and appreciate our 
institutions and ideals. Splendid work has 
been done for this class in several of our 
states. The writer has recently received a 
letter from Charles N. Herlihy, state super- 
visor of adult education of Massachusetts, 
which states that during the last five years 
more than 100,000 adult illiterate foreign- 
ers have learned to read and write English 
in the publie school classes in the following 
states: New York, Rhode 
Island, Delaware, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, California. It 
is encouraging to know that several of the 


Connecticut, 


Pennsylvania, 


southern states are efficiently organized in 
the matter of illiteracy, namely, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma. 

We have stressed the responsibility of 
the states in preventing and removing illit- 
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but this does not signify that we 
re- 


eracy, 


think the government has no 


()n 


federal 


the 


trary, we hold that education is a national 


sponsibility in the matter. con- 


that the federal government 


should cooperate with the states in promot- 


eoncern and 


ing it. 

The country is ready for a great forward 
movement against illiteracy. Since this is 
educational movement we 
to look to the 
forees of the states to initiate it where it 
The years 
ought not to be many until every state is 


distinctly an 


have a right educational 


has not already been launched. 


thoroughly and effectively organized for 
the purpose of removing the dark disgrace 
of illiteracy from our fair land. 
CHARLES McCKENNY 
STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


PROFESSORS IN IMPERIAL JAPAN 

WHENEVER a country has a secretary and de- 
partment of education to administer a system 
of government schools, there some college pro- 
tessors will be servants of the state and officials 
of the bureaucracy. The life of the professor 
in the service of the Mombusho or Japanese 
Department of Education differs greatly from 
that of his American colleagues in other ways 
this. 
private school like Harvard, the professors in 


besides Thus, as Japan has no great 
the five Japanese imperial universities are apt 
to feel superior to the men who teach in pri- 
vately founded schools, which were not em- 
powered to grant advanced degrees until 1919. 
The chairs of an imperial university are sup- 
ported by the national treasury, and their occu- 
pants are proud to be independent of patronage 
and tuition fees. Again, a Japanese always de- 
rives prestige from belonging to the bureau- 
eracy, and serving upon government commit- 
tees. Thus the professors who teach in the state 


schools form an educational caste, and re- 


semble one another somewhat in their ways of 
thinking. 

What is a Japanese professor like? He has 
no desire to disguise himself, to imitate a busi- 


ness man or to hide his eccentricities. Thus a 


Vout. XX] 
Japanese professor who is popular wit 
dents is usually a gentlemanly sort ot 


mian, 


in a genuine contempt tor money. Japanes 


His Bohemianism is oftenest express 


scholars despise stinginess, petty careful; 


Few are 


ever owning a home, much less an aut 


and take no interest in prices. 


because Japanese professors spend 
counting that some of them will be four 
outside teaching. Many professors are i 
but do not worry much about it, and « 
to spend freely on books or to help needy 
men. The Japanese is also rather Bohemi 
dress. Although a gold-embroidered court 
form is worn by the imperial university 
fessors, one outfit of this kind is generally 
to last a lifetime. His sense of dignity 

a Japanese professor choose to weal 
dress and carry a cane, although he will 
sensibly for his field trips. 

Japanese professors are wonderfully re 
make sacrifices to help educate others. 
open their homes to such needy disciples, . 
“shosei,” talk with them at meal-time and 
vise them without expecting much servi 
gratitude in return. 

The rewards of the Japanese profess 


various. He may be pensioned after 


years of service (when he has often already | 


his health). 
he may be rewarded with decorations o1 
Thus many professors have the ent 
court He 
court rank was raised posthumously a few | 


The president of an imperial uni 


rank. 
functions. Professor Lafceadio 


ago. 


ranks with a vice-minister of state. 
Another reward consists of leave to tr: 
This 
“rvyugaku,” allows the Japanese universiti 
train their staffs at 
granted the means to study two or thre 
in the West before being given a chair, : 


government expense. 


home, since scholar 


usually have another opportunity to 
abroad later in life. In fact, Japanese s 
who have been wholly trained abroad « 
seldom enter the imperial faculties. 
Then the Japanese professor receives 
presents. If there 
colleague’s family, the faculty will also 
itself to provide a present, or to give a s 
Japanese proiess 


is mourning or 0 


to a departing teacher. 


+++ 


Then, beside ordinary promot 


e€ 


institution, cal 





\\ 


\ 
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The hold- 


e Japanese doctor’s degree of “hakushi,” 


much social recognition. 


nd scholar,” form a society, and this 
actually bestow doctor’s degrees by 
te of its membership. Because of their 
reputation, books and translations by 
professors are in demand, and they are 
i to give interviews to journalists upon 
topics. Every Japanese scholar has his 
chosen pen-name. 
teaching Japanese professors gen- 
tate their lectures, because of the ab- 
text-books in Japanese on certain 
and the lack of a technical vocabulary. 
protessors sometimes choose to lecture 
sh, German or French, a way of teach- 
h began when Westerners were holding 
Japanese protessors 


niversity chairs. 


e censure for being often content with giv- 
a final examination in their courses. 

ess and unwillingness to bear the resent- 
their students are the only reasons for 
inwise policy, which encourages cram- 

d cheating, and converts the examination 
unjust physical ordeal for faithful 
Japanese professor 
He is not 


Archery, 


of the 
nexpensive and often esthetic. 
ted to for the ’Varsity. 
g, fishing and horticulture are favorite 
Since the 


matter, 


‘he recreations 
root 


or pastimes. Asiatie loves to 
floriculture in 


licate a simple 


is somewhat esoteric, and Japanese 
rs will rise at dawn to enjoy 
flowers and will be apt to praise 


santhemums mostly for the beauty of their 


morning- 
a friend’s 


In music, professors like to chant the 

’ dramas, or Japanese miracle-plays, though 
may say they do this to benefit their lungs. 
Far 
1 often collect autographs. 

is capable of writing stanzas of Japa- 
When I visited the battlefields of 

1921 Professor Sei-ichi 


it was a pleasure to note that he began 


Eastern scholars appreciate calligra- 
Every pro- 


in with 


arne 


ompose “uta” upon these chalk fields. 


The mental habits of an imperial university 


r differ somewhat from those of his 


LOSS¢ 
colleagues. In his practical philoso- 
follows Mencius in considering human 


fundamentally good, and thinks that the 


, 
ne 


Thus 


rs who 


satisfied. 


flesh be 


Japanese society is tolerant of profess 


instinets of the may 


drink, and they sometimes get intoxicated 


banquets. Deans and executive officers leave 


faculty dinners early, in order that the other 
Women 
The 


are neutral in religious matters, even 


men may enjoy themselves. do not 


teach at such institutions. state schools 


their 


faculties are skeptical about the supernatural 


or indifferent. A favorite saying of one scholar 


was: “Love sonnets and holy hymns sotten 


young men’s hearts.” However, Japanese schol- 


ars are sometimes satisfied with edification 


rather than the pursuit of truth. They do not 
discuss such political dogmas as the traditional 
divine descent of the Imperial House. Some- 
times they frankly 


hypotheses in the mind at the same time. 


conflicting 
Thus 


Darwinian evolution is taught in Tokyo by pro- 


entertain two 


participate in Buddhist 
the 


fessors who annually 
religious services for the 
which had been dissected in their laboratories 


repose ol trogs 

Professors in the imperial universities know 
that many of their students will enter govern- 
ment service. Hence they are apt to teach loy- 
alty as though it meant conformity to tradition, 
and patriotism as the acceptance of the existing 
social order in the Orient. Thus the Depart- 
ment of Education recently declined an Ameri- 
ean offer to endow a chair of American history 
at Tokyo. 
duty, try to inculeate Spartan habits and utili- 
Japanese univer- 


Japanese professors, as a patriotic 
tarianism. However, as the 
sity man (nicknamed the “kaku-bo” or square- 
cap) is much older than students elsewhere, he 
is not greatly influenced by his university teach 
ers. They, on the other hand, are constantly 
Hence the A’ 
frequently make the mistake of supposing that 
Tokyo 
is just cosmopolitan enough to look like the hub 
Thus he 


thinking about Western nations. 
Westerners are always watching Japan. 


of the universe to the Japanese is 


very proud and self-conscious of his nationality, 


a fact which may warp his reasoning and make 


him narrow-minded. Nevertheless this habit 


nationalistic thinking has greatly expe 
evolution of modern Japanese civilization 

A few years ago the faculties of the imperial 
Junl 
opposed liberalism in It 


membered that the older university 


universities were full of the er spirit and 


polities. must be re- 


veneration 
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is passing away, and that there is an increase 
of sympathy for the socially unprivileged classes 
in Japan. This has already been shown by the 
studies that have lately been made of labor 
the the 


bureaucracy’s professors in the recent struggles 


problems, and by participation of 
to secure manhood suffrage in Japan. 
Wa. LeonarD SCHWARTZ 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

A CHINESE CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


A DEMAND that the Chinese government shall 
eontrol all educational work in China is being 
made by a group which is said to include “the 
most responsible body of educators in China.” 
This movement began at an educational confer- 
ence held last fall in Kaifengfu, the capital of 
Honan Province, when a committee of Chinese 
educators who had investigated missionary edu- 
cation in their country presented a series of 
resolutions which were adopted by the con- 
ference, 

The attitude of this group toward Christian 
missionary education in China was presented in 
a recent article in the China Weekly Review, 
quoted in the February 21 issue of The Living 


Age, in which a Chinese educator writes: 


Our recent investigation shows that, excluding 
the students in the missionary colleges and univer- 
sities, the number of pupils of primary and high- 
school grades under missionary training has been 
This number is startling. 
There is no country in the world that 
trust the training of such a large number of its 
Even 


well-nigh half a million. 
would en- 


future citizens to the care of foreigners. 
though we do recognize the well-intended purpose 
of those missionaries, for many of whom we have 
great admiration, from a national point of view I 
do not think any one could justly criticize us as 
being utterly wrong in adopting some moderate 
measure to deal with missionary schools. We can 
permit only one national system of schools to train 
our citizens, and agency that tends to de- 
centralize this system is not to be tolerated in our 
present ideal of national life. If there is any extra 
agency in existence, it is only right that we take 
against any that 
We have no ill feeling toward the 
In fact, throughout our 


any 


precaution evil may develop 
therefrom. 
foreign schools in China. 


discussion at Kaifeng, there was a growing recog- 
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nition of the distinguished contributions 1 
the missionary educators toward the prog 
this country. But our gratitude is one tl 


our future welfare is another. 


The Living Age presents comments sh 
other angles of this movement. A member 
the staff of the Nanchang Hospital for Wome; 
points out that national rivalries may be beh 
this agitation, as she says that “the Anti-<( 
tian Educational Movement is not spons 
entirely by real Chinese-trained men and wor 
but by men and women steeped in Japanese cu! 
ture.” A “Bolshevist inspiration” is suggest: 
by a correspondent of the North China Here 
who gave extracts from a radical book ot 
movement, T’sa ’O-seng’s “Present-day (| 
tianity.”” The book declared that 


“preaching the gospel, opening schools a: 


Ameri a 
tablishing benevolent institutions to extend 
America’s capitalistic influence in China.” 


THE OREGON SCHOOL LAW AND THE 
U. S. SUPREME COURT 


On February 24 the case of the 


Oregon relating to 
parochial before the Suprer 
Court of the United States. 
final decision will be made by the court. 


school law private 


schools went 


In due course 


A review of the two cases involved—on 
the Society of Sisters of the Holy Names 
Jesus and Mary and one of the Hill Militar 
Academy—is given in the 
School Life by William R. 


issue Ol 


current 


Hood, 


€assista 


specialist in school legislation of the U 
Bureau of Education. 


On November 7, 1922, 
a vote of 115,506 for and 103,685 against the 
sure, approved an initiated bill to amend sect 
5259 of the Oregon laws, relating to compulsor 
school attendance. The act as thus approved 
would in effect require children between the ages 
of 8 and 16 years to attend public schools on) 
... The usual exemption in compulsory attendancé 
laws which permits children to attend private 
parochial schools is not found in this act wh 
its own terms is not to take effect 


the people of Oregon, by; 


however, by 
until September 1, 1926. 

On December 22, 1923, attorneys for the plau 
tiffs filed in the United States District Court, 
District of Oregon, a bill in equity, praying 
court to declare the act unconstitutional and 
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in interlocutory writ of injunction restrain- 
iefendants from enforcing the act, or 

ng or giving out their intention to en 

» same on its becoming operative, or pub- 

g or declaring that the act is valid. In sup- 
f this petition plaintiffs averred that certain 
r constitutional rights were infringed by the 
that already they had suffered injury by 
from their 


withdrawal of children 


of the 


ease was set for hearing on January 15, 

nd the court on March 31, following, ren- 

ts opinion in which it was ordered that an 
n be granted as prayed in plaintiff’s bill. 
was thus declared unconstitutional and 

inoperative. 

of the lower Federal court 


The court expressed disap- 


pinion covers 
printed pages. 
of the act in several particulars... . 

June 19, 1924, attorneys for defendants filed 
n for appeal in the Sisters Society case, 
appeal being granted, defendants’ prayer 

eversal of the lower court’s order and decree 
tion reached the Supreme Court of the 


States on June 30, 1924. 


“BOOTLEGGING” OF ALIENS AS 
STUDENTS 


A WARNING against immigrant organizations 
ch exist for the purpose of bootlegging of 
ns” is given in a recent letter addressed to 
sidents of American colleges and universities 
Caroline J. Porter, secretary of the Stu- 

lents’ Bureau of the Institute of International 
Education. 
Now that the new immigration bill has be- 
me a law, the restriction against aliens is so 
rigorous that the student exemption clause is 
most the only loophole left through which 

se seeking admission to this country in ex- 
ess of quota may hope to enter. Applications 
are coming in, Miss Porter writes, from people 
who are obviously not students. She cites one 
man who wanted to get his “relative” in to study 
medicine and, when told he was not qualified to 
do so, promptly said, “Oh, well, then he can 
There are immigrant or- 


+ 


study architecture.” 
ganizations which are trying to use colleges as 


doors of entrance. Miss Porter states: 


y 
T+ 


seems that members of such organizations 
gree to help other immigrants get in in the same 

they did, by acting as relatives and supplying 
‘unds for any one the society asks them to help, 


is 


in consideration of having been helped in the same 
way themselves. 

Realizing this situation, the institute no longer 
issues to individual applicants the blanks which 
were prepared for immigrant students, but will be 
glad to supply them on request to any college or 
blanks 


points of information required by college entrance 


university applying for them. The cover 
boards, and by our own immigration officials, and 


aim to insure uniformity of procedure for all 


would-be students and to lessen the chances of 
fraud. 

The attention of all college committees receiving 
such credentials is called to the necessity for 
Adequate assurances that the would-be student can 
speak English; is not applying as a student merely 
that 


bona fide and untampered with, and his own; that 


as a means of entrance; the credentials are 


the student has sufficient means not to become a 
public charge; that the student is physically free 
from disease; that he will not compete with Amer 
ican laborers in this country; that he will return 
to his own country on the completion of his 
studies. 

must be issued in 


Certificates of admission 


duplicate.’’ The port authorities do not always 


accept certificates marked ‘‘ copy. 


Furthermore, while it casts a heavy burden of 
responsibility on the colleges at their busiest sea 
son, it is essential: (1) to report immediately to 
the Bureau of Immigration any student who fails 
to appear and (2) to notify the Bureau of Im 
migration immediately as soon as the college knows 
of the withdrawal of 
body—and (3) to report promptly any cases where 
the students fail to 
in English. 

Some universities which have in the past received 


a student from the student 


meet the requirements, ¢.g., 


many foreign students have wished us to issue this 
statement for all colleges and universities so that 
there may be concerted action through mutual 
understanding. 

The Bureau of Immigration of the Department 
in its attitude 


of Labor has been most generous 


toward bona fide students, and the institute be 
speaks your watchful cooperation with them as 
evidence of our good faith as educators and as 
surety and protection for the bona fide student and 


his student visa, 


CINCINNATI MEETING OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE, N. E. A. 


THE 


; 


THE annual meeting of the Department of 


Superintendence of the National Education 
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Association, held at Cincinnati February 21-29, 
was one of the largest in the history of the de- 
partment. A score of auxiliary organizations 
had sessions also during the meeting. 

Upon registration, members received copies of 
the third yearbook of the department, which 
deals with “Research in constructing the ele- 
mentary school curriculum.” This yearbook, the 
second in a series on the curriculum, was pre- 
pared in the Division of Research of the Na- 
tional Education Association by a commission 
appointed for the purpose and instructed “to 
bring together the elements for the construction 
of a suitable curriculum for the boys and girls 
Edwin C. 


3roome, superintendent of schools, Philadel- 


ot American publie schools.” Dr. 


phia, was chairman of the commission. 

S. D. Shankland, executive secretary of the 
Department of Superintendence, declared at a 
meeting of the Educational Press Association of 
America that “the Child Labor Amendment will 
eventually be ratified. Had the money interests 
seeking to profit from the labor of children not 
used their resources to mislead the public the 
amendment would probably have been ratified 
They have spent 


during the year. 


liberally and labored actively, while boldly as- 


present 


serting that they had no special interest in the 
outcome. ... Time is against all such tricks. 
The truth will out.” 

Speaking before the National 
Guidance Association, Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, 
of Columbia, described a project in which about 


Vocational 


a dozen universities are joining to obtain data 
and methods of giving sound vocational advice 
to college students. 

A full report of the Department of Superin- 
tendence meeting, by a member of the SCHOOL 
AND Society staff, will appear in next week’s 
issue. 

YALE UNDERGRADUATE COMMENT 
ON UNIVERSITY POLICY 


Tue Yale News, the daily newspaper pub- 
lished by the undergraduates of the university, 


recently gave its opinions on seven topics re- 


lating to university policy and also undergradu- 
ate matters. These comments were, in part, as 
follows: 

1. Undergraduate Yale the raison d’étre for 
the whole: Whereas it is fitting and desirable 
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that some institutions be centers of wholesal; 
and higher learning, stressing graduate wor} 
we believe that at this university the grady 
schools should exist primarily becasue they n 
possible a better undergraduate system; 
Yale should be distinctly an “undergradua: 
university.” 

2. Removal, in Yale College, of practi: 
all curricular restriction after sophomore y: 

A very great extension of the honors courses s 
that instead of depending purely on grades, t 
opportunity would follow normally satisfactor 
work during the first two years and be depe 
dent on the volition of the student and the o 
ion and counsel of his instructor, i.e., No ; 
should be barred from honors in English 
cause he pulled down his average to bare pass- 
ing by sixties in mathematics and science. 

3. Less unintelligent extra-curricular act 
ties, and less participation in the extra-curri: 
lar for mere name and glory rather than 
terest. 

4. Fraternities: 
more 


status quo plus the oper 


house: No fraternities should be 
duced into Yale College until normal rathe: 
than artificial equilibrium be established among 
those already existing. We favor “open houses 
to the end that more general pleasure and e 
joyment be had from the large amount of mon 
which must be spent on fraternity buildings i 
the immediate future. 

5. Political interest the whole duty of a Yal 
man: Graduates of Yale should be the act 
intelligent voters, and among the leaders in | 
tional and local government. We will encourag: 
political interest by aiding the Union, by 
viting significant speakers to the university and 
by fostering in such ways as may seem most 
feasible interest in debating. 

6. The honor system must succeed: To g 
back to faculty supervision would be to go tro: 
The undergraduate body as 


bad to worse. 
whole prefers and believes in the honor sys 
and delinquents must not be tolerated. 

7. Religion: We oppose in fact and prin 
the compulsory attendance at religious exer 


ses 


A PROPOSAL TO INCREASE SALARIES 
OF BOSTON TEACHERS 
Dr. JeremtaAH E. Burke, superintendent 
schools of Boston, and members of the Bos 
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Committee appeared before the Legis- 

e Committee on Municipal Finance on Feb- 

20 and presented a plan for general in- 

ses in salaries for the teachers, over a five- 

period beginning on September 1 of the 
t year. 

More than 4,000 teachers will be benefited by 
crease, if the legislature looks upon the 
with favor, the Transcript states, in its re- 

A total of 72 cents will be added to the 

- school purposes during the period, and 
total increase amount to $1,394,000. 
st of the for the teachers would 
e during the year 1926, under the plan which 


will 


increase 


as outlined. 
In offering the plan for the consideration of 
the committee, Superintendent Burke called to 
ttention that five vears ago the city increased 
e salaries of the teachers and that since that 
me nothing has been done. “What is the re- 
iit?” he asked. “We find the salaries of the 
chers in Boston very low as compared with 
her cities. Very naturally the teachers are 
lissatisfied. It is a duty that we owe to them, 
| we now find that we can not compete with 
rrivate schools if this situation is to be con- 


Sullivan, of the school committee, 


Edward 
xplained that the increase would mean between 


me and two dollars a week for the teachers at 
start, but that the bulk of the sum would 

me in 1926. 

For instance, the cost in 1925 would be $305,- 
000 and this sum would not cause an increase in 
the tax for school purposes for this year. In 
1926 the additional amount required would be 
$597,000 and would require an increase of fifty- 
nine cents in the tax for school purposes. In 
1927 the additional amount would be $130,000, 
with an inerease of eight cents in the tax; in 
1928, $27,000 and two cents in tie tax; in 1929, 
$24,000 and two cents in the tax, and in 1930, 
$11,000 and one cent in the tax. 


A NEW PLAN OF OPERATION AT 
JOHNS HOPKINS 


Aw Associated Press dispatch of February 23 


reports that plans which constitute “a radical 


leparture from American educational condi- 


; 


ms,” and which in operation will eliminate 


he entire undergraduate school at Johns Hop- 
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kins University, were outlined recently by Dr. 
Frank J. Goodnow, president, at a meeting of 
the alumni. 

The plan follows: 

Admission will be limited to those prepared 
to do advanced work. 

The university will cease to grant the bach- 
elor’s degree. 

All students entering under the faculty of 
philosophy will be treated as graduate students 
are treated now and accorded all the freedom ot 
graduate students. 

Examinations for specific courses will be 
abandoned. 

The degrees granted, namely, the M.A. and 
the Ph.D., will be dependent upon the successful 
completion of a comprehensive examination in 
the student’s subject of study and the presenta- 


tion of a dissertation. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor R. P. ANnGrer has resigned as dean 
of the freshman year at Yale University after 
1919, 
after next September, to his work as professor 


service since and will devote himself, 
of psychology and as a member of the govern- 
ing board of the Institute of Psychology. He 
will be succeeded as dean of the freshman year 
by Professor P. T. Walden, whose appointment 
for a period of five years will begin July 1. 
Professor Walden, who is acting dean during 
the present year, has had charge of the fresh- 
man courses in chemistry since the separate or- 
freshman Yale in 


ganization of the vear at 


1919. 

Heten Tarr ManninG, formerly dean of 
Bryn Mawr College, is to resume this position 
next fall. 

FREDERICK J. MANNING, of Yale University, 
has been appointed assistant professor of his- 
tory at Swarthmore College. 

JoHn WILLIAM GRAHAM, research fellow ot 
the history and philosophy of Quakerism at 
Woodbrooke, Birmingham, England, has been 
appointed as the first incumbent of the Howard 
M. Jenkins chair of Quaker History and Re- 
search at Swarthmore College. He will enter 
upon his duties next September. 

HINES, protessor ol educa- 


Dr. HarLtaAn C 
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tion at the University of Cincinnati and director 
of personnel tor the Cincinnati Public Schools, 
has been granted a leave of absence for the re- 
mainder of the academic year to give courses in 
administration at the University of California. 
Before returning to Cincinnati Professor Hines 
will go to Northwestern University, where he is 
to be a member of the summer session faculty, 
social and educational mea- 


giving courses in 


surements. 


Proressor ALEXANDER ZiweEt, of the mathe- 
matics department of the University of Michi- 


oe | 


gan, will retire in June, after 37 years of unin- 


terrupted service. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM ArTHUR Mappox, of 
Rockford College, was elected president of the 
Federation of Illinois Colleges and Universities 
at their recent meeting. This federation consists 
of the 29 institutions of higher learning in the 
state of Illinois. 

Joun Evans, president of the International 
Trust Company, has been elected president of 
the Board of Trustees of the University of Den- 
He succeeds his father, the late William G. 
The first presi- 


ver. 
Evans, who died last October. 
dent of the board was his grandfather, Terri- 
“the father of 
Northwestern University,” for whom the city of 


torial-Governor John Evans, 


Evanston, Illinois, was named. 

Dr. José Arce, president of the University 
of Buenos Aires, has been promoted to a com- 
mander of the Légion d’Honneur by the French 


government. 


Dr. Micnaet I. Pupry, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, gave the midwinter convention address at 
George Washington University on February 23. 


Tue Reverenp WituiAmM J. DvuANE, newly- 
appointed president of Fordham University, 
was given a testimonial dinner at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, last week, by the 
Fordham Alumni Association. 


PresipENT Ira N. Houuis, of Worcester Poly- 


technie Institute, who is soon to retire, was 
honored at a reception and banquet in the col- 
lege gymnasium on February 18. More than 


400 alumni were in attendance. 


of the 


teach eugenics 


Roswett H. Jonson, 
University of Pittsburgh, will 
and scientific method at the University of Utah 


PROFESSOR 


(Vou. XXI, N 


Aftery 
he will lecture for one week each in the { 


during the coming summer session. 


normal schools of Washington, his trip be 
made under the auspices of the Eugenics § 
ciety of the U. S. A. 

Dr. C. 
cation, University of Michigan, will give thre 


O. Davis, professor of secondary edy 


addresses before the annual conference of se; 
and junior high school principals of Massa 
setts at Amherst, March 25 and 26. 


Dr. CHARLES RUSSELL, the new principal of 
the Westfield, Mass., State Normal School, a 
Mrs. Russell were presented to the teachers and 
students of the school at exercises on Februa: 
18 at which the presiding officer was Dr. Pays: 
Smith, Massa- 
chusetts. 


commissioner of education of 

PRESIDENT LOWELL, of Harvard, has returned 
to Cambridge after a trip to Washington, D. C., 
St. Louis and Chicago, where he attended di 
ners of Harvard alumni clubs. 


Dr. JAMES WILSON Bricut, for many years 
head of the graduate department of English at 
Johns Hopkins University, has announced that 
he will retire from the faculty because oi 
health. 


fl 


Proressor P. A. LAMBERT, head of the mat! 
ematics department of Lehigh University and 
the oldest teacher in point of service at Lehigh, 
died on February 15, aged 64 years. Death was 
due to accidental drowning in a creek near 
Bethlehem. 

THE Boston Transcript reports that, at a 
special meeting last week, the students of Am- 
herst College authorized a committee to draw up 
resolutions of sympathy to former President 
Alexander Meiklejohn, expressing regret at the 
recent death of his wife. 

THE resolution to place the General Assembly 
of North Carolina on record as opposing the 
teaching in state schools of “the Darwinian or 
any other theory of evolution linking man wit! 
the lower orders of life,” was defeated in the 
House on February 19. 


Puans for a new branch of the U. S. Bureau 


of Education to assist in the solution of hig! 
school problems were announced by Commis- 
sioner ‘ligert on February 24 at a session of tlie 
Department of Superintendence at Cincinnat! 
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150 school houses in Oklahoma 


improved and made fireproof as 


More than 

peen 

ile in the past two months, according to a 
tement of Chief Deputy State Fire Marshal 
Three brick school houses have 
fol- 
ved upon the Babbs Switch school house fire 


Carroll. 
condemned as unsafe. This action 
Christmas Eve, when 36 persons were burned 
aeath. 


ws for the organization of the Interna- 
for Intellectual 


PLA 
al Institute 
ere considered at a recent meeting in Paris of 


Cooperation 


the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation of 
League of Nations. 


Lie is 


hich has been offered to the League of Nations 


The proposed institute, 


hy the French Government, is to be established 


at Paris. 


Tue recruiting of teachers for the elementary 
ols of England was one of the main topics 
sidered at a joint meeting in London, re 

ently, of the Training College Association and 
As 


rted in the Times Educational Supplement, 


the Association of Head Masters. re- 
Mr. Holgate, of Leeds, said that the normal 

ree of supply of teachers should be the sec- 

dary schools. He wished to see the extinction 
the pupil-teacher system, “though not, of 
irse, all at once.” Mr. Jenkyn Thomas, sec- 
retary of the Association of Head Masters, said 
that much depended on what happened to the 


Burnham Committee’s report. 


M 


attending 


ze than 500 graduates of Yale University, 
the twelfth 
lumni university day on February 23, heard a 


annual celebration of 
liseussion of the principal plans for the devel- 
opment of various departments of the uni- 
Charles R. of the 
Divinity School, emphasized the achievements 


versity. Dean Brown, 
of the graduates of the school during the cen- 
iry of its history and the fact that further 
and academic development of the 
school ean not take place without a $2,900,000 
endowment fund, of which $1,500,000 is needed 
for buildings and $1,400,000 for additional en- 
owment, to be divided as follows: Additional 
$910,000; and re- 


physical 


instruction, administration 


search, $240,000, and scholarship aid, $250,000. 
Edgar 8. Furniss, professor of political science, 
diseussed the newly established work in Yale 
College in the field of government; Winthrop 
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M. Daniels, Thomas DeWitt Cuyler professor 
of transportation, described the organization of 
transportation studies at Yale and the transpor- 
tation survey which the university is about to 
undertake, and President James Rowland An- 
gell commented on the events of the year with 
especial reference to the needs of Yale College 
As part of the program the new Sterling Hall 
The build- 
ing was presented by George H. Church, in be- 
half of the trustees of funds left by the late John 
W. 
university by President Angell. 
cost $1,425,000. 


of Medicine was formally dedicated. 


Sterling; it was accepted in behalf of the 


The building 


Tue University of Minnesota will be host this 
year to the Third Annual Colloid Symposium, 
which will be conducted at Minneapolis on June 
17, 18 and 19. 
were at the University of Wisconsin and North- 


The first and second symposiums 


Professor Herbert Freund- 
lich, of the Kaiser Wilhelm Institut, Berlin, one 
of the world authorities on colloids, will be the 
He 


Minnesota for the first summer session. 


western University. 


principal guest lecturer. will remain at 


Teacuers Coiiece, Columbia University, is 
to receive $25,000 for scholarships, by bequest 


of Mrs. V. E. Macy, of Scarborough, N. Y., 
whose will was admitted to probate recently. 


At the annual Founders’ Day exercises at 
Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass., on February 
21, announcement was made of the gift of 


$10,000 to the school by Mr. and Mrs. Timothy 
Paige, of Ware, Mass. 


Brgvests of $30,000 to Wellesley, Smith and 
Bryn Mawr and $35,000 to Radcliffe College 
are provided for in the will of Fanny Bullock 
Workman, noted mountain climber, who died in 
Cannes, France, last month. The bequests are 
to become effective after the death of her hus- 
band, Dr. W. Hunter Workman. 


PRE-MEDICAL education requirements will be 
one of the main topics before the Association of 
its thirty-fifth annual 
The delegates 


3oston University 


American Colleges at 
meeting in Boston, March 5 to 7. 
will be guests of Harvard, 
and Tufts College. The membership of the as- 
sociation includes 68 American colleges and one 


Canadian college of medicine. 


THE annual convention of the National Con- 
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gress of Parents and Teachers will be held in 
Austin, Texas, April 27 to May 1. 
speakers scheduled are: Frank D. Slutz, of the 
Morain Park School, Dayton, Ohio; Dr. Henry 
Neumann, of the Ethical Culture School, New 
York City; Mrs. Helen T. Woolley, of the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, founder of the Moonlight 
Schools and chairman of the Illiteracy Commit- 
the N. E. 
author otf 


Among the 


Michigan ; 


A., and Mrs. Cornelia James 
the Atlantic 


tee ol 
Cannon, articles in 


Monthly. 


AccorpING to the Matin, the French schools 
in Constantinople, which were closed some 
months ago by order of the Turkish govern- 
ment, were reopened as the result of diplo- 
matic efforts of General Mougin. It may be 
recalled that the Turkish minister of education 
insisted only that a portion of the teaching 
given in the French schools in Turkey should 
be in the Turkish language, but that some of 
the teachers should be of Turkish nationality. 
Both these demands were agreed to. The An- 
gora authorities then demanded that all Catholic 
religious emblems should be removed from the 
schools which had been founded by religious 
orders in Turkey, but this order, on formal 
instructions from Rome, the representatives of 
the religious orders declined to obey, and the 
schools in question were closed. The reopen- 
ing of the schools is the result of a compro- 
mise between the Vatican and Angora. The 
Vatican agreed to remove the religious emblems 
from all schools in which children of different 
religious beliefs were pupils. In return for 
this concession the Angora government has 
authorized the opening of two schools exclu- 
sively reserved to Catholie pupils. 


Tue Soviet Commissar for Education, Luna- 
charsky, in his report to the Central Executive 
Committee of the Soviets, which is published in 
the Pravda of October 10, Said that there was 
every reason to fear that publie education would 
not advance, but would continue to fall behind, 


in spite of improving economic conditions. Be- 
fore the war there were, according to the report, 
62,000 elementary schools with 4,200,000 pupils; 
in 1921 the number rose to 76,000, with 6,000,- 


000 pupils. In 1922 there was a sharp decline. 
The last figure available—for October, 1923— 


gives 49,000 schools, with 3,700,000 pupils. The 
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secondary schools, which numbered 1,063 before 
the war, rose to 3,700 in 1921. There were now 
2,028—a loss of one third. Referring to the sal 
aries of the teaching staff, Lunacharsky stated 
that, in the first quarter of the current year, the 
average salary of a town schoolmaster was 14 
roubles, and that of the village teacher 10.1 
roubles a month (28s. and 03s. 3d. respectively). 
Now the average wage for the Soviet Republi 
reached the figure of 41s. a month, though 
certain provinces it was considerably lower. 


THE London Times reports that on December 
22, in the presence of Sir Herbert Samuel, the 
High Commissioner for Palestine, the Institut 
connection with 
Mount 


This is popularly regarded as the 


of Jewish Studies in 


Hebrew University on Seopus wa 
opened. 
real Hebrew University, of 
which the foundation-stone was laid by Genera! 
Allenby in 1918. 


for microbiology and biochemistry have existed, 


opening of the 
Hitherto research laboratories 


but there has been no actual teaching organ 
zation such as that which is to function in t! 
new institute. Dr. J. L. Mangus, the president 
of the local organization for governing the w 

versity, presided, and the ceremony was cor 
ducted in Hebrew. The High 
spoke in English, and his speech was followed 


Commissioner 


te< 


by messages of good will from the represent: 
tives of Jewish and Gentile institutions, includ 


ing the American University at Beirut and the 
American and German Schools of Archeolog 
in Jerusalem. The 
December 23, and over 110 students have been 
enrolled. All instruction is free, and there ar 
no restrictions, but the lectures will be delivered 
The institute aims at giving 
} 


ana 


lecture courses began 01 


only in Hebrew. 
instruction in Jewish theology, Hebrew 
cognate languages, Jewish literature, history, 


law and philosophy. 


Turrion fees at Columbia University will be 
inereased from $8 to $10 a point after July | 
President Butler, in announcing the action 0! 
the trustees, said the new scale probably would 
bring the average tuition costs to $300 a year. 

Tue new Brooklyn University will be locat 
on ten acres in Prospect Park, occupying 
rectangular area with a frontage of about 
feet along Flatbush Avenue and extending © 
feet within the park, according to plans 











d last week by Borough President Joseph 
Guider, of Brooklyn. This area is now used 


, storage place for surplus material. 


\ yew College of Liberal Arts is to be opened 

e American University, in Washington, 

C., next September. A full four-year col- 

uurse will be provided, leading to the de- 

of bachelor of arts. Buildings have already 

erected on the 90-acre campus in the north- 

part of Washington, and others ar: 

construction. <A faculty of sixteen teach- 

as been secured. For the year 1925-26 the 

llege offers 48 foundation scholarships—one 

each state in the union. These scholarships 

er full tuition charges. Application should 

e made prior to April 1 to George B. Woods, 

n of the college, 1901 F Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


LEADING secondary schools and preparatory 
ools of the United States are organizing ef- 
ectively for cooperative work of mutual benefit. 
Conferences have recently been held by repre- 
sentatives of such schools as Andover, Arden, 
Bancroft, Buckley, Chestnut Hill, Exeter, Bald- 
Groton, The Hill, Hotchkiss, Lawrence- 
le, Loomis, Milton, Pomfret, Rivers, St. 
George’s, St. Paul’s and Tome; and definite 
action has been taken toward uniformity in in- 
struction, examinations, entrance requirements 
ind the like. A board has been created to pre- 
pare papers and supervise examinations for 
entrance to secondary schools six, five and four 
years from college. Examiners will be desig- 
nated in English, mathematics, Latin and 
French. It is hoped that such cooperation will 
be brought about that examinations under the 
direction of this board may be held at central 
points to obviate the necessity of attendance by 
representatives of the several schools. The 
prospects for the establishment of standard re- 
quirements and for an efficient examining board 
are said to be excellent. 
A SPECIAL state monogram and emblem for 
proficiency in all-round school activities has 
wen devised by the New York state department 


of education and offered to students in state 
normal schools. First awards will be made in 
June, 1925. To win a certificate from the de- 
partment of education entitling him to wear the 
emblem or medal and the felt shield or mono- 
gram a student must qualify in five groups of 
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points, health, scholarship, sportsmanship, lead- 
ership and physical activities, 1,000 points in 
all. The purpose of the plan is to encourage 
participation by normal students in all the 
school activities, the better to prepare them as 


teachers for leadership in community life. 


AN anonymous donor has given the sum of 
40,000 pounds, nearly $200,000 in our money, 
to the Bradford, England, chamber of com- 
merce to be used in the promotion of business 
and technical education. The interest from this 
sum will be used to send specially chosen young 
men to the Continent for periods of six months 
or more for the study of languages, especially 
the Russian and Spanish, and at the same time 
to learn some branch of the textile industry. 
The purpose of the donor, as stated in a re- 
port by Mr. Frank C. Lee, American consul at 
Bradford, is to enable these young men to assist 
their home city, Bradford, to develop important 
and permanent trade relations with foreign 


countries. 


ESTABLISHMENT of trade schools in a number 
of cities in the State of Ceara, Brazil, is con- 
templated by the legislature of that state. KFred 
C. Eastin, Jr., American vice-consul in charge 
at Pernambuco, suggests that American firms 
handling machine tools, shop equipment and 
trade-school supplies address proposals in the 
Portuguese language for supplying such mate- 
rials to the president of the state, Fortaleza, 
Ceara, Brazil. 


RELIGIOUS instruction given under stated con- 
ditions to the children of Anna, IIL, is consid 
ered a part of their public school work, and is 
regularly included in the monthly reports made 
by teachers to parents, according te C. W. Con- 
rad, superintendent, in School Life, a publica 
tion of the Interior Department, Bureau of 
Education. Public schools are dismissed every 
Wednesday at 2:45 and the children go under 
supervision to the churches chosen by their 
parents. They are instructed for 45 minutes by 
religious workers. All churches of the city are 
cooperating, Protestant, Catholic and interna- 
tional Bible students. While each church has at 
present its own course of study, the board of 
education and superintendent wish to prepare 
a course in religion which can be given with sub- 


stantial uniformity in all the schools. 
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A sertes of lectures on social and economic 
conditions in New England, which will appeal 
school teachers, has been 


especially to high 


planned by the Boston University School of 
Education in cooperation with the chamber ot 
commerce of that city. Such subjects are to 


be presented as industrial leadership, peace 
through justice in industry, considered from the 
side of the employer and of the employe, trans- 


The 


lectures will be given by specialists in their par- 


portation problems, leading industries, ete. 


ticular lines, business and professional men, 


educators and social workers. Certain degree 


credits will be allowed. The aim is to broaden 
the understanding and outlook of the teachers 
and through them to promote greater civie en- 
thusiasm among the young that 


people of 
section. 
Tut 


opened at Mandalay on December 22. Charles 


first agricultural college of Burma was 


J. Pisar, American consul at Rangoon, reports 
that the college has a farm of 600 acres and will 
provide instruction for 84 students in a four- 
year course. In the practical work projected 
are the selection of seed, especially rice, beans, 
cotton and sugar cane, the study of plant dis- 
eases, the improvement of silk culture and the 
building up of a pedigreed herd of pure Bur- 
Most of the staff of the college re- 
ceived their training in the agricultural college 
at Bombay. In his address at the opening the 
Minister of Agriculture said: “We can not in 
Burma aspire to the gigantic activities such as 
in the United States of America, 
can in an humble way imitate their methods and 


mese cattle. 


exist but we 
endeavor to achieve, in some measure at least, 
their results.” 

Unper the auspices of the King of Egypt and 
the patronage of the International Geographic 
Union, an international geographic congress will 
be held in Cairo during the coming year. 
Through the Department of State, the Interior 
Department Bureau of Education has been asked 
to extend invitations to institutions of higher 
learning to send representatives. 

Tue Reverenp JoHN A. Jorpan, O.P., vice- 


president of 
nt. f., has been appointed to the presidency of 


Providence College, Providence, 


Aquinas College, an institution of the Domin- 


ican Order at Columbus, Ohio. 
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TWO NEW INTERNATIONAL 
FELLOWSHIP FOUNDATIONS 


THE GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUN- 
DATION FELLOWSHIPS 


SimMON GUGGENHEIM, former United Stat 
Senator from Colorado, and his wife have 
nounced a preliminary gift of $3,000,000 
the endowment of the John Simon Gueggenhy 
Memorial Foundation Fellowships for advanced 
study abroad. The purposes of the foundat 
are: To improve the quality of education a 
the practice of the arts and professions in tl. 
United States, to 


vide for the cause of better international wm 


foster research and to p: 


standing. 

The foundation is a memorial to the son of 
Senator and Mrs. 
April 26, 1922. 
men and women world-wide opportunities uw 


Guggenheim, who died 


The foundation offers to you 


the freest possible conditions to carry on 
vanced study and research in any field of kno 
edge, or opportunities for the development ot 
unusual talent in any of the fine arts, including 
music. 

Details are given as follows in a statement 
made public recently : 

No age limits are preseribed. Appointees, how 
ever, must be old enough to have shown marked 
ability in their particular subject. It is expect 
that ordinarily they will not be younger than 
or older than 35 years. The fellowships are the 


fore intended for students somewhat older 

those to whom the Rhodes scholarships are oper 
including young professors on sabbatical leave, 
from individual college 


holders of fellowships 


and those who have won distinction in 


study. Only those candidates will be appointed 
who have embarked upon some important piece 
work and who show exceptional aptitude for 
search, or who demonstrate ability in some one 
of the fine arts. These fellowships differ from the 
Rhodes scholarships, furthermore, in being 0] 
to women as well as men and being available 
study in any country in the world. 

The amount of money available for each f¢ 
ship will be approximately $2,500 a year, but m 
be more or less, depending on individual ne 
While appointments will be made ordinarily for 
one year, plans which involve two or three years’ 


study will also be considered and in special cases 
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4 wships will be granted for shorter terms with 
ite stipends. 

first national awards will be made for the 

year 1926-1927. It is the purpose of 

mdation after the first year to maintain an- 

from 40 to 50 fellows abroad. The fellow- 

ships will be open to men and women, married 
or - married, of every race, color and creed. 

ere is no restriction of the subject to be 

i or the place where study is to be pursued. 

fellowships are open not only to candidates 

engaged in research work along academic or 

tistie lines but also to those interested in the 

workings of foreign systems of government, in the 

of social or business conditions or in pro- 

tive scholarship in the fields of the various 

ned professions, art and musie being espe- 

mentioned as among the subjects contem- 


principal obligation imposed on the holders 
wships is that they shall produce contribu- 
s to knowledge in their special subjects and, 
5 lly, that they shall make the results of their 
s publicly available. Where necessary and 
med wise the foundation will give financial 
ssistance towards publication. 
is expected that the fellowships will ordi- 
be used for study in Europe, but they may 
ised as well in other parts of the world, as, 
for example, the United States, Latin America, 
Australia or the Far East. 
plan underlying the foundation embodies 
results of the best educational thought in the 
country. The ultimate control of the foundation 
will be vested in a board of trustees composed of 
founders and others experienced in executive 
direction of large affairs. In matters of educa- 
tional policy the trustees will have the benefit 
of the advice of an educational advisory board. 
Senator Guggenheim was prompted in the en- 
wment of these fellowships by the fact that his 
son, John Simon Guggenheim, who was preparing 
for Harvard University, intended later to under- 
take a course of study abroad. The senator felt 
t he would like to do something to aid other 
men and women who are qualified to profit by 
study abroad and to do this in memory of his son. 
With this general purpose in mind, Senator 
Guggenheim enlisted the aid of President Frank 
Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, who is also secre- 
tary of the Rhodes Trustees in this country, a 
Rhodes scholar himself, and probably the most 
experienced man in the United States in all mat 


ter y 


8 pertaining to scholarships for study abroad. 


Senator Guggenheim told President Aydelotte what 
he contemplated and left it to him to work out the 
ls. That was about six months ago. 
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President Aydelotte secured the assistance of 
Mr. Henry Allen Moe, a Rhodes scholar, and a 
graduate of Brasenose College, Oxford, where he 
was a lecturer in law last year. President Ayde 
lotte and Mr. Moe consulted a large number of 
leading educators throughout the country to ascer 
tain their views as to the best possible method for 
working out Senator Guggenheim’s idea. After 
those suggestions had been carefully considered, 
they worked out a plan embodying the besi 
features of existing plans. This plan in turn was 
submitted again to leading educators throughout 
the country for their study and comment. 

The board of trustees of the foundation will 
consist of the following seven persons: Hon. Simon 
Guggenheim, president; Mrs. Olga Hirsh Guggen 
heim; Francis H. Brownell, vice-president; Carroll 
A. Wilson; Charles D. Hilles; Roger W. Straus, 
and Charles Earl; with Henry Allen Moe as 
secretary and Otto Myers as treasurer. 

The educational advisory board consists at the 


present time of the following men and women: 


President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College, 
chairman; Professor C. F. Tucker Brooke, Yale 
University; Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo; Professor Edward Capps, Prince- 
ton University; President Ada L. Comstock, Rad- 
cliffe College; Professor William Emerson, Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology; President Fred 
erick C. Ferry, Hamilton College; Dean Guy Stan 
ton Ford, Graduate School, University of Minne- 
sota; Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard Col 
lege; Dean Edwin Greenlaw, Graduate School, 
University of North Carolina; Professor Charles 
H. Haskins, Harvard University; Professor C. K. 
Judy, California Institute of Technology; Dr. 
C. R. Mann, director American Council on Edu 
eation, Washington, D. C.; Dean C. E. Seashore, 
Graduate School, University of Iowa; Thomas 
Whitney Surette, Esq., Concord, Mass.; Dean 
Marion Talbot, University of Chicago; Professor 
Joseph H. Willits, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania; Dean Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, 
Graduate School, Columbia University, and Henry 
Allen Moe, secretary. 

The advisory board will meet in New York as 
soon as the formal organization of the foundation 
is completed, and once or twice a year thereafter 
to give advice and counsel to the trustees on mat 
ters of educational policy. 

A sub-committee of the advisory board desig 
nated by the trustees will form the executive com 
mittee which will be directly in charge of carrying 
out the policies laid down by the board and 
approved by the trustees. This committee will also 
make the selection of fellows 

The executive office of the foundation will be 
maintained in New York at 2300 Pershing Square 
Building. It will be in charge of Mr. Henry 
Allen Moe. 
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COMMONWEALTH FUND 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Tue Commonwealth Fund, of which Edward 
H. Harkness is president, has announced the es- 
tablishment of 20 annual fellowships for British 
students at American universities, similar to the 
Rhodes 


The fellowships are established, the announce- 


scholarships tor American students. 
ment says, in the belief that international under- 
through interna- 
They will be 


awarded by a special committee, of which the 


standing can be encouraged 


tional educational opportunities. 
Prince of Wales will be honorary chairman, 
from nominations made by recognized universi- 
ties in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Each fellowship will be for two years with 
the possibility of a third year being granted to 


a limited number. The announcement reads: 


In establishing these, to be known as the Com 
monwealth Fund Fellowships, the directors of the 
Commonwealth Fund have been impelled by two 
considerations. The educational opportunities pro- 
vided for Rhodes 


scholarships have proved their value and have been 


American students by the 
eagerly sought by young college men of this coun- 
try. Through them many American students have 
been enabled not only to enrich their education 
from an academic point of view, but through study 
and travel in England and on the continent to 
wider understanding and outlook upon 
world affairs. It seems fitting that by a reversal 
of the process similar opportunities should be 
offered to British students. 

Further, it is the belief of the Commonwealth 
Fund that international understanding can be for- 
warded in no more practicable way than through 


the provision of such international educational op- 


gain a 


portunities. Young men and women of character 
and ability, potential leaders in their own country, 
becoming familiar through residence and educa- 
tion with the institutions, customs and ways of 
thinking of another country, can but be a force 
for mutual understanding and good feeling. The 
importance of unity of thought and purpose on 
the part of the two great English-speaking nations 
of the world should lend a special value to recipro 
eal educational opportunities between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

These fellowships for British graduate students 
will be available at any of the 26 universities in 
the United States which were on January 1, 1925, 
members of the Association of American Univer- 
sities. Other institutions may later be added to 
the list. British subjects, domiciled in England, 
Scotland, Wales or Ireland, may be nominated by 
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recognized universities in Great Britain or Ir 


to a British committee of award which w 


amine each candidate. Appointments will b; 
of either men or women, unmarried, and n 
30 years of age, who satisfy the committ; 
award as to their character, ability, qualities 
health 
fellows will be appointed each year from 


leadership, and general fitness. Tw 
candidates. 

His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales 
consented to become Honorary Chairman 
of Award. The following hav 


appointed as members of this committee: 


Committee 


Sir Walter Robert Buchanan-Riddell, chairmar 
principal of Hertford College, Oxford; Sir Hug 
Kerr Anderson, master of Gonville and Caius ( 
lege, Cambridge; Sir James Colquhoun Iry 
principal, University of St. Andrews; Sir Th 
dore Morison, vice-chancellor of University of Dur 
ham; T. Perey Nunn, principal, London Day Trai: 
ing College. 


Subject only to the general conditions est 
lished by the Commonwealth Fund, the comn 
will have full authority in making the awards 

Each fellowship is for two years, with the pos 
sibility of a third year being granted to a lin 
While it 


planned that each student may elect the universit 


number for satisfactory reasons. 
in which he wishes to study, not more than thr 
fellowships may be awarded at any one Amer 
university in any one year. This provis 
been made in order to secure the distributi 
students throughout the United States. An 
portant provision of the plan is that each st 
shall at least three months’ travel 
United States at the of the 
study. Through this arrangement 
the presence of students at educational institutions 
in various parts of the United States, the 
hopes that mutual understanding will be promot 
The exact amount of the fellowships has not ! 
announced but will be approximately $3,000. 


have 
close first 


and thr 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AT 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Or late years some of us in the colleges hav 
observed a certain hesitation on the part of st 
dents in the choice of a career. There has bee! 
a tendency among them to doubt their fitness 
for the competitive strife of business life, anc 
indeed to question the permanent satisfac! 
of a life devoted to trade or even to the prod 
tion of useful merchandise. 
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eve the alumni of our colleges can render 
service to their younger brethren in the 
iduate body by forming advisory com- 
to assist the Juniors and seniors in the 
a career. At Haverford we have had 
- appointment for several years such com- 
es of the alumni association who visit the 
n turn during the winter and spring. 
e is given that all undergraduates who are 
ering a certain profession or career are 
to dine and spend the evening with one 
alumni committees. An informal pre- 
of the demands, the Spportunities, 
| the limitations of each career is made by the 
er of the committee; after which follow 
tions, diseussion and private interviews. 
occasions appear to clear the mind of 
f the younger men, who are thus able to 

a wiser choice for themselves. 
have such committees in engineering, 
medicine, banking and journalism; as for 
ng, the faculty members are able to give 
advice regarding this profession. Of 
‘ther careers can be added, as the need 
The relation established in this way be- 
older and younger men has proved to be 
pleasant and helpful. One practical ad- 
ve has been the placing of certain under- 
both in summer and in permanent 
ms, through the good offices of the alumni 

have met them. 


this connection I have been asked to say 


mething about the home service work of the 


An 


erican Friends’ Service Committee, whose 
e is at 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia. 
so because this service is an indication on 


mall seale of what some strong religious de- 


minations eould do in developing contacts 


tudents, especially with those in denomina- 


colleges. 


Since the armistice the American Friends’ 


e Committee has sent upwards of a thou- 
young men and women, without pay, to 
reconstruction work in the countries of 
pe affected by the war. Out of this for- 
service there developed a desire to estab- 


a bureau for home service in this country, 


| this bureau has now been placing volunteers 


r 


several years. At first there were more vol- 


teers than positions; now the reverse is the 


because of the number of organizations 


cooperating. The senior ho are Quakers 
our Quaker colleges receive letters from thi 
bureau urging them levote a summer, s 
months, or a year to 

others. Some of the 

salary, many of them not! 

The service is essential): 

and therein lies its appeal to many 

ists who -wish to make a personal 

sacrifice of their time and stre 

Every denomination has its schools 
districts for Indians, Negroes o1 
whites. Openings in these schools are numer 
ous. Then there are undenominational summer 
camps, such as those maintained by the Y. M 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A., reform schools and in 
dustrial schools, to say nothing of positions as 
visitors for welfare organizations, playground 
directors, students of industrial conditions, sum 
mer Bible school teachers, prison and immigra 
tion inspectors. Nearly any taste for personal 
work can be gratified if time is taken to get the 
right applicant in the right place. Some 
further idea of the field for this kind of service 
may be had from the Home Service Bulletin, 
which will be sent on application to the address 
of the A. F. S. C. given above. 

The desire of our young people to help with 
out compensation in some worthy cause is per 
haps sufficient reason for the establishment of a 
bureau to organize home service. gut it is 
proper to observe that the workers probably 
derive in knowledge, experience and intelligent 
sympathy more than they give. It would be a 
very fine thing for our churches if they had a 
large number of members growing up who had 
had in youth a personal contact and sympathy 
with the crying problems of our educational 
and social order. If such service as has been 


described were actually put on the educational 


program of our large denominations, it would 


be a very great advantage to the denominations 


themselves. The plan for home serv 


} 
‘ 


undertaken before the responsibilitie 
ness and family are assumed seems to gi) 
young people the opportunity which many of 
them desire to do something worth while as a 
free-will offering. The inherent altruism of our 
youth should be capitalized. 

Wittium W. Comrort 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
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DISCUSSION 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA AND 
ITS CRITICS 


In Arizona papers, The Tucson Citizen and 
The Arizona Wildcat, accounts are given of the 
dismissal of several professors from the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, at the instance of the recently 
elected president and with the approval of the 
The 


alleged cause was incompetence and the alleged 


deans and leading members of the faculty. 


purpose of the president was to raise the insti- 
tution, now well endowed, to the efficiency it 
ought to have and to the standing of other 
state universities. 

The fact of incompetence does not seem to be 
denied in any report I have seen. 

The 


organized to check wanton dismissals for ille- 


Association of University Professors, 


gitimate reasons, decided to this 


To that 
appointed, and one of their number spent four 


investigate 


Arizona case. end a committee was 
days in Tucson in interviews and investigations. 
A copy of this report, as printed in The Tucson 
Citizen, is before me. 

This report seems to take for granted the 
It ad- 


mits the “necessity of change,” if the work of 


incompetence of the persons dismissed. 


the university is to be sustained and enhanced. 
But it criticizes, rather severely, the method by 
which this has been accomplished. To make 
“necessary changes’ at once, says this report, 
“is not likely to foster academic independence 
or to safeguard those aspects of university life 
which, in the long run, are essential for the 
sound upbuilding of a university.” The alter- 
native recommended would apparently consist 
of oceasional formal actions, carefully avoiding 
disturbing any one who may claim to have made 
an enemy in some commercial quarter. This, 
says the committee, “would require a longer 
period of time, slower and less drastic changes, 


a scrupulous adherence to those principles of 


academic administration which will leave no 
doubt in the best minds of the institution that 
whatever changes are made are made solely in 
the interests of the institution and with the ex- 
ercise of consummate tact.” 

In other words, the dismissals were of the 


nature of necessary changes, but should have 
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been spread over a period of years. It 
claimed that any personal injustice has 
done, the sole phase of the matter with w) 
the committee should have been concerned. 
four-days’ investigation by a single perso: 
parently with no experience in the diffic 
of university administration, is a scant 
for any kind of report, and the ideal whi 
sets forth is curiously inept. 

In every faculty there is some general 
sensus as to the men who, for one reason or a: 
their 


doing 


not Supposing 


other, are part. 
that there were a half dozen of them, harm 
would not be conserved by sending them away 
two at a time, for the next three years, nor is 
true that the men in a university, active an 
successful in teaching or research, are heartened 
by the retention of incompetent associates. T} 
lack of initiative on the part of the “dead wood” 
in a college faculty is one of the most perplex 
ing problems of the university president. 
attempt to use “consummate tact” or any oth 
form of delay is the source of the current 
unjust epigram to the effect that “all colleg 
presidents are liars!” 

Some forty years ago, Dr. Bascom, of th 
University of Wisconsin, told me that he “coul 
double the efficiency of that institution, if he 
could dismiss half the faculty.” The universit 
above all a western state university, must be “a 


and 


going concern” and the needs of the studen 
of the state must be considered. Long serv 
of an inferior sort can not be held as a vested 
interest, and I may say, in passing, that nothing 
is easier than to claim that university heads ar 
secretly influenced by outside influences. 

It is moreover true that “consummate tact” 
in dismissing a professor is not likely to satis!) 
that person nor his friends. On the face of th 
record, the fact that an eager and forward look 
ing president in a young and growing state | 
gone straight to the heart of his problem speas 
If the Association of Universit 


Professors will coneern itself with realities 


in his favor. 


university management and the defense of com 
petent teachers who may have been unjust!) 
treated, its reason for being will be un 
tioned. 

Davin Starr JORDAN 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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TEACHERS’ INVESTMENTS—A STUDY 
IN THRIFT 


words of the title may seem so poorly 
ated that I may at first thought be accused 
entering the realm of romance. The terms 
r and investment may, in a way, and not 

, be thought of as contradictory. 
not, however, planning merely to re- 
hasize the fact that teachers are underpaid 
t they often do not even receive the wage 
poor mechanic who has not put into his 
tithe of the 
Such statements have been reiter- 


ng a the cost of teacher's 
pment. 
| till they have no effect. We go on putting 
ns into plants and pennies into service. 

e were to treat school edifices as we do the 
that them useful we 


ld reduce building expense to twenty cents 


element makes 


the dollar or less. Under such cireumstances 
n we attract the ablest candidates to our 
ning schools or persuade them to take years 
ch to train themselves for the high adven- 

ire of teaching, with all its implications? 
And the palliative statements so piously put 
ird to reconcile teachers to their financial 
itus—that the immaterial and spiritual re- 
wards that are theirs and the atmosphere of 
spectability which they breathe and the spirit 
high emprise which allures are. a counter- 
lance for the smallness of material rewards— 
ive had their day. The cloak of gentility and 
irituality which the crafty and hypocritical, 
well as the well-meaning and sincere, throw 
ver the disconcerting situation has been worn 
readbare and is ready for the ragman. No 
nger, even if it was ever true, has the teacher’s 
fession any greater claim to these high re- 
rds and opportunities than fifty other voca- 
ns, and it may be said, without stretching the 
too much, that the fifty avail themselves 
these high spiritual rewards and undertake 
ugh deeds quite as much as the teacher, perhaps 
re. Let us face the facts and cease our 
ating about non-financial riches, which are a 
rerequisite and a fundamental for any voca- 
and, applied exclusively or predominantly 

the teacher, produce a false comparison. 


What may the teacher do while the inertia 


t false economy, false estimates and false logic 


upon us? 


It is little wonder that in his financial di- 


ma the teacher should yield to the allure- 
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ments of attractive financial schemes which 


promise quick and easy relief and stir dreams 
of affluence. Having had no training as to the 
principles of investment, he is exposed to dan 
gers from several types of propagandist litera- 
highly decorated with attractive 


ture—one 


directorates that carry names which inspire 
confidence; another distinguished by guaranteed 
and dated dividends. I have a bushel of such 
documents which I have hardheartedly neglected 
to answer and have carefully kept for some 
long-delayed work on the teacher’s investment 
situation. I presume other teachers could show 
an equal accumulation if they have preserved 
them. Bogus and semi-bogus, as well as hon- 
est and over-zealous, stock concerns have per- 
sistently exploited teachers among their many 
patrons, if I mistake not. 

Teachers have the investment spirit that only 
needs to be guided. And there is a legitimate 
field full of opportunities for teachers’ invest- 
ments that will appreciate in value and at the 
same time give a more adequate return on sav- 
ings, if one is versed in the principles of invest- 
ment and is wise enough to submit his ease to 
reliable expert advice. 

Under investments, let me hasten to add, are 
to be included not merely such as are repre- 
sented by marketable securities, but those which 
consist in bringing opportunities for personal 
development to one’s own doors or those of 
but 


The most satisfactory returns come from 


others—investments less material, more 
real. 
investments in personalities. 

There is rarely a teacher, even with the in- 
adequate wage now received, who could not 
systematically save if he applied the same prin- 
ciples and methods he applies in training his 
A sensible appraisement of 
above that 


pupils in thrift. 
values would leave him, over and 
which he turns in for his own professional 
advancement, a steadily growing investment 
account that would add to his confidence and 
be a stimulating and inspiring element person- 
ally, socially and professionally. 

Teachers have not organized their saving and 
investment activities as they have their other 
activities, because they have not had correspond- 
and demonstration. There are 


ing training 


1I should like to 


anonymously or otherwise as to investment experi- 


invite teachers to write me 
ences, so that I may have more adequate data for 


a study of the subject. 
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many expenditures for comparatively trifling 
that 
funds could be accumulated and put to work, 


satistactions might be eliminated so that 


through investment, for larger prospective 


satisfactions. Values are not thoroughly or- 
ganized in the teacher’s economy. 

Thrift and investment tend to promote self- 
respect, confidence, enterprise, initiative and 
those personal qualities included in personal 


The 


power that accrue to the teacher through suc- 


magnetism. satisfaction and sense of 
cesstul investment give a poise and general feel- 
ing of personality that make him a calmer, more 
deliberate force, and withal, develop vision. 
They 
general they create a salutary psychologic atti- 
tude that itself 


exercise, 


stimulate imagination wholesomely. In 


projects into every teaching 


thought of minimizing those 


outstanding rewards of teaching that lie wholly 


I disclaim all 
outside the financial. I wish merely to com- 
mend the fertile field suggested by my topic to 
thought of the 
believing that concrete results in this direction 


the enterprising profession, 
will enhance those immaterial rewards, and, if 
treated in a broad-minded, instead of a narrow 
materialistic, way, will minister to the higher 
spiritual forces in teaching. In order to thrive 
the spiritual must have an atmosphere that is 
not deadening to breathe. The teacher’s thrift 
in the broad sense has in it some elements that 
will help to vitalize this spiritual atmosphere. 
Thrift 
habit is to be rightly conserved. 


naturally issues in investment if the 


Illustrations lie all along the way. There 


are as many as there are teachers. Each one 


ean arrange a common-sense budget based on 


principle and can determine what percentage of 


his income shall go into the saving-investment 


class. This will require a knowledge of sound 
investment principles and thus lead him to a 
new and stimulating study. An application of 
simple arithmetic, even when applied to a mini- 
mum saving of 10 per cent., will show surpris- 
ing results, especially if to the factor of thrift 
is added the factor of investment. Once started 
there comes into play a cumulative force that 
makes it easier to save and creates a larger 
fund from which to save. 


The psychological results are quite as im- 


portant as the material and are heightened by 
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worthy opportunities to employ the returns 


investments and even installments ot 
principal. 

It is time that we recognized the possibi 
ot teachers’ investments as a relief for pres: 
conditions and that we supplied means 
training teachers in the principles of invest 
ment. Why should not schools of finane« 
universities offer teacher-courses in the p1 
ples and practice of investment and px 
them to be counted as educational cours 
Normal 


They would enhanc 


they really are? schools might 
offer similar courses. 
dignity of the teaching profession and 
prove no inconsiderable force in breaking 
present inertia as to teachers’ compensat 
and in bringing on a day of higher fina: 
recognition of the profession that combines ; 
other professions—on the principle that suc 
breeds success. 
FRANK WEBSTER SM 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PATERSON, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND STATISTICS 


THE TREND IN THE STUDY OF FOR- 
EIGN LANGUAGES IN AMERICAN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


It is the purpose of this article to reveal t 
changes which have taken place during the past 
three decades in the study of foreign languag 
in American high schools, and from the 
changes to indicate the present trend. 

(1) From Table I we that 


number of pupils enrolled in all foreign 


learn the t 
guages has increased greatly since 1895 
Latin 

1895 the 


the individual foreign languages 
the most consistent growth. In 
205,006, in 1922 it 


Greek experienced its greatest pop 


rollment was mounted t 
687,732. 

larity in 1895, when the enrollment was 22,15 
that 
gradually until at the present time it s! 


only about one third of its former stre! 
t] 


Since time its enrollment has decreased 


German experienced a phenomenal grow 
to 1915, when the war materially reduced 
popularity. The present enrollment of 19,641 
seems almost negligible when compared with 48 
total of 312,358 in 1915. Spanish in part 











‘ 


French and Latin only to a slightly 
xtent, profited most from the demise of 
French had increased slowly in popu 

» to 1915, when its enrollment began 
se by leaps and bounds until the total 
{81 in 1922 represents more than double 
ment of 1915. Spanish showed a rela- 
enrollment in 1915. By 1922 it 
German as the third most popular for- 


ruage with an enrollment of 263,834. 


TABLE I 

MENT OF PUPILS IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

ALL HiegH ScHOOLS, 1895-19221 
re 1895 1905 1915 1922 
205,006 391,067 503,985 687,7 
22,159 17,158 10,671 7,978 
58.921 160,066 312,358 19,641 
45,746 89.777 136,131 391,481 
35.148 263,834 
428 
181 
n 133 
720 
967 


34 


n 1895 the number of foreign languages 
American high schools was four. By 
number increased to sixteen. Although 
llment in most of these new foreign 
es is not large, their introduction into 
ndary school curriculum is nevertheless 
rhe implication seems to be that 
h no language will be able to claim 
e attention of American high school 
but that each foreign language will 
demands for consideration. 
\{n examination of Table II will show 
ereas the total enrollment in all foreign 


gures for 1895-1915 are taken from the 


f the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
pp. 487-489. The figures for 1922 were 
from the Division of Statistics of the 
Ris 


Bureau of Education. The total number 
n each of the above languages is actually 


e some cities fail to report their enroll 
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languages as well as the enrollment in most in 
dividual foreign languages has increased ma 
terially since 1895, the percentages ot enroll 
ment, when based on total enrollment, have de 
creased greatly in Latin, Greek and German. 
It will be noted that foreign languages seem 
to take turns in popularity. First it was Latin 
which enjoyed the favor of American high 
school pupils, then it was German and at the 
present time French and Spanish are becom 


ing more popular. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES OF ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS IN FoR 
EIGN LANGUAGES, ALL HiIGh SCHOOLS, 


Language 1895 1905 1915 19: 
Latin 43.76 $9.69 39.03 29.45 
Greek 4.73 2.18 83 4 
German 12.58 20.34 24.19 S4 
French 9.77 11.40 10.54 16.7¢ 
Spanish 2.72 1] 


(4) A study of Table III will show that the 
percentages of pupils enrolled in foreign lan 
guages, when based on total high school enrol! 
ment, are virtually twice as large in private 
high schools as in public high schools. Spanish 
is the only exception. The percentage of en 
rollment in Latin in private high schools is 
52.5 as compared with a percentage of 27.5 in 
publie high schools Noteworthy are the higher 


percentages of pupils enrolled in German and 


TABLE III 





ENROLLMENT IN Foren I ‘ | 
AND PRIVATE Hi S oO 
Public High Sel P Hiah Sch 
Language Percent Pereent 
Number g Number gre 
Latin 593,081 27.5 94,561 
French 333,162 15.4 8.319 { 
Spanish 11.3 ] ) 11.2 
Greek 1,873 S 6.108 s 
German 13,916 65 57 i8 
2 The percentages for 1895-1915 are taker from 
the Report of the U. 8S. Commissioner of Educa 
tion, 1916, II, page 486. The percentages for 1922 
are based on enrollments for 1922, furnished | 
the Division of Statistics, U. S. Bureau of Edu 


cation, 
3 The figures above were obtained from the Divi 


sion of Statistics, U. S. Bureau of Education, 
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Greek in private high schools. The explana- 
tion for the higher percentages in private high 
schools is to be found in their greater conser- 
vatism and in their attempt to meet the de- 
mands of individualistic communities and or- 
vanizalions. 

(5) It is a well-known fact that most changes 
in school procedure find their inception in large 
cities, from through the 


whence they pass 


and school systems until 


Table 1V 
seems to show that the large cities are forsaking 
Latin for the 
French and Spanish, while the rural or semi- 


smaller city village 


they finally reach the rural schools. 
languages, 


modern foreign 


rural districts are still clinging to Latin. 


TABLE IV 


OF THE PERCENTAGES OF ENROLL- 
DISTRICTS 
00 AND OVER), 
lowa Nebraska 
28.24 43.6 
French 11.9 4.6 
Spanish 1.8 3.4 


A COMPARISON 
MENT IN 
Citres (100, 


AND IN LARGE 
19244 


RURAL 


Large Cities 
23.3 
21.2 


21.1 


Language 
Latin 


(6) The necessity of meeting the college en- 
trance requirements in foreign language credit 
has always been given as one of the reasons for 
requiring high school pupils to study foreign 
languages. It is interesting to compare the col- 
lege entrance requirements of 1880 with those 
of to-day. The following requirements were 
made in 1880 by 22 colleges in the state of New 


York: 
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(Vou. XXI, N 


© 


Latin grammar (22), Latin prose compos 


’) { ] 
(16), Virgil ‘‘ Eclogues’’ 


’ 


) 


15), Caesar (20), Cicero ‘‘ Orations 
gil ‘‘ Aeneid’’ 
lust ‘‘C 
phon ‘‘ Anabasis’’ (12), Greek prose composit 
cat eae 1 


5), arithmetic (21), algebra (18), plane 


italine’’ (8), Greek grammar (17), X 


(5), Homer ancient gt 
etry (18), English grammar (19), English 
geography 


United States (15 


(22), history 


position § ( a. 


that the classies 


dominated the high school curriculum ot 


It is evident thoroug!} 
day. 
Table V 


have taken place in the college entrance requir 


is produced to show what char 


ments of 30 state universities during the peri 
1890-1922. In 1890 


whose catalog was examined® made very specific 


every state universit 
requirements, designating not only the number 
of years to be offered for entrance, but also the 
language or languages which should be studied 
One 


quired one year of Latin for entrance, four re 


in the secondary school. university ri 
quired two years, eight required three year 
and eleven required four years. In the case 
of Greek two universities required one year, 
twelve required two years and four required 
three years. One university also required on 
year of modern foreign language and three re 
quired two years. A decade later the trend is 
away from a specific requirement of a particu 
lar language or languages to a general foreigr 
language entrance requirement. One unive 
sity, Minnesota, inaugurates a new tendency 


TABLE V 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS OF 30 STATE UNIVERSITIES, 


1890-1922, FOR THE COURSE LEADING TO 


THE DEGREE OF A.B. 


Greek 
” 
12 
9 


Year Latin 


2 


1890° 
1900 
1910 
1915 


1922 


to we 


Sow 


l 0 


4The percentages for Iowa and Nebraska are 
based on reports to the State Departments of Edu- 
cation. The percentages for large cities in the 
United States are based on figures published by 
the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

5 Taken from the Report of the Department of 
Edueation, New York, 1880, p. 220. 
number of 


The numbers 


in parenthesis indicate the colleges 


making the requirement. 


Mod. lang. Foreign lang. 
2 i 2&3 4 
3 0 0 
2 0 | 4 0 
1 0 7 
0 0 5 
0 0 : 2 


or more 


6 The 


sentative of the entire country, 


states included in this study are re] 
The writer 
compelled to limit the study to 30 universities b 
cause the catalogs for the remaining universit 
were not available. 

7Of twenty-four universities. 1900 and 


of 30 universities. 








entrance requirement in foreign lan- 
eht universities require merely two 
and three require 
1910 this 
By 1915 only a 


specify the 


reign language 


J he 


till more distinetly. 


firures tor show 


sities still language to 
most of them making only a general 
nguage requirement. Noteworthy is 
ndency toward a simple requirement 
ars of entrance credit. No university 

single year of entrance Latin, three 

o years of Latin, two require three 
ree require lour years, two require two 
entrance Greek, and seventeen require 
two years of a foreign language. By 
trend is away from a foreign language 
Fifteen 


language entrance re- 


requirement. universities no 


rer make a foreign 

ment. Only one university still requires 
r entrance. 

State universities, then, have made many 

res in their entrance requirements in for- 

nguages since 1890. 


At first they speci- 
ther definitely what languages were to be 


the high school, preferring Latin 
her foreign languages. Later they in- 
accept other foreign languages as well. 
St ter they made a simple two-year require- 
| at the present time there is a tendency 
e no entrance requirement in foreign 

res at all. 
a questionnaire circulated in March, 
1923, among the colleges, normal schools and 
, nor colleges of the North 
Colleges, Fort secured the figures given 
n Table VI. 
84 colleges reporting made no foreign lan- 


Central Associa- 


We learn here that 35.5 per cent. 


entrance requirement, while 49.5 per cent. 
le a two-year requirement. It is evident 
tendency to make no foreign language 


ee requirement is gaining ground in all 


TABLE VI 


REQUIREMENTS OF 184 NortH CENTRAL 


. COLLEGES, 1923 
ber of Number of Percentage of 
. Units Colleges Colleges 
65 35.3 
2 1.1 
91 49.5 
r4 26 14.1 
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colleges, although the tendency may not be so 
pronounced as in state universities. 

(7) With the tendency of colleges and uni 
versilies to generalize the entrance requirement 


in foreign languages or even to eliminate it 
altogether has come a contrary tendency to in 
crease greatly the amount of foreign language 
credit acceptable for entrance. By referring 
to Table VII we find that two 


1900 accepted two years of entrance Latin, ten 


universities in 


accepted three years and eighteen accepted four 
1920 the 


years of entrance Latin has increased to twenty 


years. In number accepting four 


six. The norm for Greek at the present time 
seems to be three years of entrance credit. For 
French, German and Spanish the norm is four 
years. It is interesting to note that the state 
universities do not discriminate against German 


in the acceptance of entrance credit. 


TABLE VII 


MaximMuM YEARS OF ENTRANCE CREDIT ACCEPTED 


BY 30 STaTE UNIVERSITIES® 


Years of 


Language Credit 1900 1910 1920 
Latin 2 2 0 3 
3 10 ] l 
4 18 29 26 
Greek 2 21 12 9 
3 7 15 15 
4 2 3 5 
French 2 18 1] 5 
3 l } 10 
4 l 6 15 
German 2 17 y 4 
3 2 12 ¥ 
4 1 i) 15 
Spanish 2 2 14 10 
é 0 4 8 
4 0 2 11 


(8) We have every reason to believe that 
the high school pupil of the last decade of the 
past century devoted from one third to one half 
of his total time to the study of foreign lan 
From Table VIII that 50.1 
per cent. of all pupils studying Latin in New 


guages. we learn 


8 Four universities also accept 4 years of Scan- 


dinavian, three accept 2 years; three accept two 


years of Italian; one accepts 2 years of Polish, 


and one accepts 2 years of Hebrew. 
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TABLE VIII 
REIGN LANGUAGES IN 17 IGH SCHOOLS 
AND NEBRASKA (1 
Nebrasi 
Language Number enrolled rcentage enrolle Number enrolled Per 


es ON 


Li 
L 
L, 
La 
F 
FP 


rench 
French 
French 
Spanish 
Span sh 


Sp inish 


York are enrolled in the first year. In Ne (2) The percentage of pupils studying for- 
braska the percentage of enrollment in first eign languages, when based on total high seh 
year Latin is 57.6. Similarly the percentages enrollment, is decreasing. The percentages of 
of first-year pupils in French are 66.5 in New’ enrollment in Latin, Greek and German have 
York and 64.8 in Nebraska; and in Spanish decreased greatly during the past decade, 

they are 65.4 in New York and 78.4 in Nebraska. the percentages of enrollment 

If we strike an average of these percentages it Spanish have increased. 

will be apparent that about two thirds of all (3) The total number of foreign 

pupils enrolled in foreign languages in New _ studied in American high schools has 

York and Nebraska engage in foreign language from four in 1890 to sixteen in 1922. 

study for one year only. Again, if these two (4) The percentage of pupils studyi 
states may be taken as representative of the eign languages in private high schools 


untry, we may say that the h ch school rreater than in publie h eh schools. 


pupil ol to day, if he studies roreign lang ag (5) Hich schools in large c 


average devotes less than one six to forsake Latin for the more modern 
teenth of is total such study. The languages, French and Spanish, wh 
mortality 1 ie enrollment in foreign languages high schools in rural and semi-rural 
after the first year is amazingly great. Only a_ are inclined to remain loyal to Latir 
very few high school pupils, comparatively, (6) The number of colleges and univ 
venture beyond the second year of foreign lan who make no entrance requirement 
re study. languages is increasing rapidly. 
‘he question naturally arises: Is the work (7) Colleges and universities show 
year or even of the first two years ¢reasing willingness to accept four year 
such a nature or extent that we may hope trance credit in almost anv Seentee 
» achieve even a few of the many benefits provided the other ent see 
claimed for foreign language study in the high fy) fjled. 
school? In order to answer this question it (8) Approximately two third 
would be necessary to analyze the work in for school pupils, who study foreign langu: 
eign languages, to test the results, and then to qj). pursue such study for one year 
compare the results with the objectives com Comparatively few pupils devote mor 


monly set up. Sueh an analysis is beyond the two years to the study of foreign langu 
limits of this diseussion. American high schools. 

In conelusion we may say that: (1) The total Oscar H. Wer? 
number of pupils studying foreign languages in TEACHERS COLLEGI 
American high schools is still increasing. THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 

’ The figures for New York are taken from the Report of the Commissioner of Educatic 

g I 1 

page 496f. The percentages are based on total enrollment in the particular language und 


tion 











